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Hotes, 


DID DANTE VISIT ENGLAND? 

One of the chief reasons adduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the June Nineteenth Century, for an affirma- 
tive conclusion is that Dante used as comparisons 
objects which he had himself seen, and that in the 
* Inferno,’ canto xv. Il. 4-6, he compares the banks 
of Phlegethon to the dike raised by the Flemings 
against the inroads of the sea between Bruges and 
Guzzante. Guzzante, says Mr, Gladstone, according 
to the commentators, is Wissant, near Calais, now 
choked up by the sand, but then the usual point 
of embarkation for Dover. Now, if Dante went 
to Wissant, he probably crossed over to England. 
But is Guzzante Wissant? An embankment from 
— to Wissant would have been at least a 
hundred and twenty miles in length, a gigantic 
work, utterly inconceivable in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and Dante would have been guilty of an 
anti-climax in adding as a second simile the em- 
bankment of the Brenta at Padua. No; Guz- 
zante is Cadzand, a port a little to the north-east 
of Bruges; and we may fancy Dante there com- 
paring the German Ocean with the tideless Medi- 
terranean, The Italian form was Cazzante, and 
Gazzante is probably a copyist’s error. The com- 


mentators who misled Mr. Gladstone cannot have 
at the map. J. G. 
‘aris, 


POLLS AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
BEFORE 1832. 

I to contribute to your columns from 
Guslolies a series of polls or the elections of 
members of Parliament before the Reform Act of 
1832. These polls, arranged in the order of the 
respective counties, are all taken from sources which 
may be considered as authentic and trustworth 
(chiefly old newspapers contained in the Briti 
Museum), and are sent in the hope and desire that 
some of the correspondents of your very valuable 

riodical may be able to supply others not found 
in those furnished by myself, as I am well aware 
that in addition to my own collection there must 
be many others. Perhaps the best collection yet 
printed is that in Smith’s ‘Parliaments of England,’ 
published in three volumes in 1850, which con- 
tains a considerable number; but in order to 
economize your space I do not pro that the 
polls found in Smith’s work should reprinted, 
but only indicated, so that your correspondents 
who should possess other than these polls and 
would be willing to furnish them would aid in the 
endeavour to obtain as complete a list as possible, 
and thus render more perfect a rather neglected 
portion of parliamentary history. 


Bedfordshire, 
1708 Lord Edward Russell aan ine on 1457 
Sir William Gostwick, Bart. vi be 1363 
— Harvey 950 
1714 John Harve ove 1263 
William Hillersden 1254 
John Cater ... ina nl 1246 
Sir Pynsent Chernocke, Bart, 1229 
1727 Hon. Pattee Byng ... i a 1343 
Sir, Rowland Alston, Bart. 1329 
Sir John Chester, Bart. ... aaa a 1030 
Sir Humphrey Monnoux, Bart. ... en 1029 
1734 Hon. John Spencer ove son eee 1333 
Sir Rowland Alston, Bart. we exe 1297 
Hon, Charles Leigh sine 1039 


Polls for this county in Smith’s ‘ Parliaments,’ 1722, 
1774, 1784, 1807, 1820, 1826, 1831. 
Bedford. 


1689 Thomas Christie ... 290 %.. 291 
Thomas Hillersdon ace 284 . 285 

Sir William Franklyn, Knt. 249 .:. 254 

Sir Anth. Chester, Bart. ... — ee | 

A double return; two polls taken; Hillersdon and 
Franklyn returned in one indenture, Hilleradon and 


Christie in another, and were%declared duly elected. 
1714 John Thurloe Brace - 
William Farrer 


— Gore ... eos ows 
1722 George Huxley... ose 
William Farrer... oe eee 
John T, Brace ins 
Francis Brace ots 
1727 John Orlebar 
John T. Brace 
Samuel Ongley_.... 
James Metcalfe .. one eve 
Query if this poll is correct! Orlebar and 
returned. Metcalfe vice Brace on petition. 


| | 
| 
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312 
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484 
341 
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1730 Vice Metcalfe, dead. 1727 Richard Potenger ... ee ove Sen 414 


Sir J. Sambrooke, Bart. ... 375 Richard Thompson 340 
Thomas Browne, M.D. ... 346 Richard Aston oe 236 
1761 Richard Vernon ... 92| 1734 Richard Potenger... ... 492. 
Francis Herne “ne 93 Harry Grey ... 342 
Walden Hanmer .. $3 John Dalby .. eve eve 211 
First day's poll. Vernon and Herne returned. 1739 Vice Potenger, dead. 
1790 William Colhoun 616 John Blagrave 269 
Samuel Whitbread, Jun. ... 601 Richard Manley... 236 
John Payne... ove exe 574 | 1740 , dead. 
Polla in Smith, 1774, 1780, 1890 JuhnDodd 
Berkshire, 1761 John Dodd . na ae 396 
1689 Sir Henry Winchcombe, Bart, ... ... Sir Francis Knollys, Burt. 316 
icha eve on ons 1782 Vice Dodd, dead. 
Lord Norreys Richard A, Neville .. 267 
1727 Robert Packer... 1620 John Simeon 179 
Sir John Stoubouse, Bart. ... ... 1550/1790 Francis Annesley .. ...  «.. 399 
Lord Fane ... we 1319 Richard A. Neville 315 
Polls in Smith, 1768, 1784, 1796, 1812, 1818, 1820, 1832 Earl of Barrymore ... 255. 
(vice Dundas, a peer). Polls in Smith, 1754, 1768, 1774, 1780, "1802, 1812, 1818, 
Abingdon. 1820, 1826, 1 1830, 
Sir John Stonhouse, Bart. 87 | 1688 Thomas Tipping... 
William Jennens ... “a on 94 
Vice Medlycott, unseated. Dormer 87 
John Southby 1708 Vice Jennens, dead. 
Thomas Renda we 7 
1698 William Hucks 264 Edward Leigh 54 
1722 Viscount Parker ... eve ome ote 110 
ames Jennings... ove eco eve 
1727 Robert Hecke... Figat, Warden of the Mint. 
Thomas D Oyley ove eee eee 74 Robert Pigot 80 
1734 Robert Hucks oe eve eee eee 144 1820 William L. H hes 68 | 
—— Jennings ove 81 George James Robarts .. 53 
Polls in Smith, 1754, 1768, 1774, 1780, 1802, 1806, Ebenezer F. Maitland _... 46 
1807, 1812, 1830. naw Polls in Smith, 1727, 1768, 1826, 1831 (vice Hughes, a 
er 
1623 Sir Francis Knollys, Knt. . nati 21 peer). Windsor. 
John Saunders... on wen 16 | 1679 Richard Winwood... ... “ 191 
Sir Robert Knollys 9 Samuel Starkey... owe 212 
1645 Vice Tanfield Vachell, void lection John Powney 
Tanfield Vachell ... 560 John Cary ... oes ove owe 96 
William Ball we ee 309 | 1713 on 244 
1678 John Blagrave 927 aries Aldworth ... 183 
Thomas Vachell ... oe 426| 1722 Earlof Burford ... on 249 
Sir William Kendrick... 384 Earl of Inchiquin ... mn ose een 2*1 
1685 June (General Election this year being declared — Proctor 80 
void). — Geyns... ose ove 3 
Thomas Coates 530 | 1727 Lord Vere Beauclerk eee eco 247 
Breedon 507 Viscount Malpas 244 
George Biagrave ... 483 Francis Oldfield... 53 
Sir William Rich, Bart. ... 473 Polls in Smith, 1714, 1737, 1757, 1780, 1794, ‘1797, 1802, 
1713 Felix Calvert 404 | 1804, 1806. 
Buckinghamshire. 
Robert Clarges * 317 1660 William Bo 
Owen Buckingham $11 illiam Bowyer ... 1499 
Thomas Tyrrell... oun 1379 
1714 Robert Clarges.... 541 —— Hampden .... on = 1315 
Felix Calvert ove ove 526 — 1242 
William Cadogan eee 442 1698 Lord Cheyn ind 1557 
1722 Anthony Blagrave... ... 288 Hon. Goodwin Wharton 970 
Clement Kent wie one 282 Sir John Verney ... ose 926 
Charles Cadogan .... wa ose 235 
Richard Thompson ove . 206 * Middle figure not found in original. 
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7 barton ... 2188) 1708 Simon Ma 210 
Lord Cheyne John Essington... 161 
1704 Vice Hon. G. Wharton, dead. 1716 John Essington... 170 
Sir Richard Bart. Simon Harcourt... 169 
— Duncomb .. Sir John Wittewrong, Bart. 133 
1705 Robert Dormer Simon Mayne one 132 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart. =... 33/1729 Vice Philip Lloyd, made uerry to the King. 
Lord Cheyne ove 2137 729 Thomas By 186 
ir Edmund Denton, 9 
Richard Hampden... ... 1784 Sir George Champion, Kat. 
Sir Harry Seymour ... 2099 P 1 
1713 Sohn Fleetwood 2061 Hon. John Stanhope one 43 
Viscount Fermanagh | 1786 Vice Mr, Potter, appointed Paymaster-General 
Sir Edmund Denton, Bart. ... 1907 Thomas Potter... oo 
1722 Montague G. Drake 2441 Potter was declared elected o on » Helesy declining to 
Sir Thomas Lee, Bart, |. ...  ...  2415| Proceed further on sscrutiny which had been demanded, 
Fleetwood Dormer .. tt sid id 1704 oF in Smith, 1741, 1774, 1780, 1802, 1804, 1807, 1818 
1727 Sir William Stanhope, K. B. 2310 
Right Hien, | Hempéen 1679 Sir Richa reaps 
oun imer ... oe 
Polls in Smith, 1784, 1831. Sir Peter Tyrrell, 6 
wun, Amersham, Another candidate .. ove ove 6 
Hon. Sidney 74| 1710 Sir Richard Temple, Bart, 18 
Sir William Drake, Knot. . 64 Thomas Chapman ... ... 7 
Alexander Denton ... 6 
1681 Sir William Drake, Kat. . 
William Cheyne... ee ove 27... 77|1713 Thomas Chapman . we 8 
Hon, Algernon Sidney... ... a7 88 Jobe : 
Sir Roger Hill, Knt, ie 41 Sir Edmund Seen, Bert. pa 5 


Drake and Cheyne were returned. The ons poll was 
that of the inhabitants paying scot and lot, the second 
that by the roll. 


1698 Lord Cheyne 110 
Sir John Garrard, ‘Bart. ... ee im 78 
Sir Roger Hill, Knt, sai ss ove 69 
1705 Lord Cheyne 90 ... 58 


Sir Samuel Garrard, Bart. |. 84 ... 54 

Sir Thomas Webster, Bart. 

Cheyne and Garrard were returned. The first poll is 

that of householders not receiving alms, the second of 
householders paying scot and lot. 

1728 Vice M. G, Drake, dead, 
Marmaduke Allington... 64 
Charles Hayes 34 

1734 Henry Marshall... 106 
Thomas Lutwyche... 81 
— Bladen a 50 

A 

1691 Vice Sir Thomas tylaury. 4 
James Herbert... 115 

1695 Sir Thomas Lee, Bart. ... 
James Herbert... on 178 
Simon Mayne ove 162 


1698 Sir Thomas Lee, Bart, ... —— 
Simon Mayne on 


Robert Dormer... 104 


The first poll includes the “ Bedford Charity men,’ 
‘the second poll is that with these men deducted, 


1705 Sir John Wittewrong, one eve 184 


Simon Mayne 175 
Sir John Pakington, Bart. 151 
Simon Harcourt oes eee 


Marlow. 

1689 James Chase on 
Sir William Whitelocke, Kat, ... one 126 
Ralph Bucknall... 

A double return, Chase and Whitelocke declared duly 
elected. 


1710 Sir James Etheredge, Knt. ove eos 10 
George Bruere_... 74 
James Chase one ov 74 
Thomas Coventry . one 29 

A double return of Breere and Chase. Mr. Chase 
waived his return. 

1713 Sir James Etheredge, pid os lll 
George Bruere eve uae one 65 
William Bucknall . eve 59 

1727 Edmund Waller... ove 115 
John Clavering oe ons 86 
Sir John Guise, Bart. .. 63 

1731 Vice Clavering, a Groom of ate Bodchamber, 
George Robinson ... 

John Guise . int 57 

1732 Vice Robinson, expelled on account of the Charit- 

able Corporation. 
Sir Thomas Hoby, Bart. . _ ous 72 
Lord Sidney Beauclerk ... on 67 

1744 Vice Sir T. Hoby, dead. 

William Ockenden ... 70 


Henry Conyngham... ove on 68 
1768 William Clayton ... 150 
William Dickinson . oon 113 
William N. Burt... 63 


Polls in Smith, 1754, 1774, 1784, ‘1796, 1902, 1826, 18390, 
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Wendover. 


1702 Richard Hampden...  ... .. 
Sir Roger Hill, Knt. one 
Richard Crawley ... 76 

1714 Richard Grenville... ane ae 121 
Sir Roger Hil), Knt. on 113 
Tyringham Backwell 9 

1734 John Boteler oe di 100 
John Hampden... eve 98 
Viscount Limerick one 88 

Polls in Smith, 1784, 1830. 
Wycombe. 

1702 Charles Godfrey ... 
Fleetwood Dormer 55 
Lord Shelburne... one ove wns 32 

1725 Vice Hon. C. Egerton, dead. 

Hon. Charles Collyear_.... 49 

Harry Waller ove on 2 
On this election being declared void— 

Hon, Charles Collyear... one 81 

Harry Waller int 80 


1794 Vice Sir J. Jervis, resigned. 
Sir Francis Baring, Bart. ae jon 29 
Sir John D. King, Bart... 
Polls in Smith, 1790,21832 (vice Sir T. Baring). 
W. W. Bean. 
4, Montague Place,{Bedford’Square. 


Setr-cure sy Anmmats.—Thomas Tryon, in 
his ‘Way to Health, ae and Happiness’ 
(ed. 1691), discourses on this wise :— 

“We see many Dumb Creatures have more Sense to 
discern what is for their Preservation than Men, and 
Men have learned the Virtues of many Physical Herbs 
from them ; as the Tortoise, when hunted by the Adder, 
is said to fortifie himself by eating of Originum; and 
the same is said of the Stork when she has eaten Snakes, 
she seeks for the same Herb Originum, and finds a 
Remedy; it is also related, that when the Weezle 
ge to fight with any poysonous Creature, it first eats 

ue, whence men came to know that Originum and 
Rue are good Antidotes against Poyson; so in some 
other Animals there is an in-bred skill and Medicinal 
Art, as when the Toad is wounded, ’tis said, she will go 
to Sage or Rue, and rub the Wound, and so escapes the 
Danger : We are told that Swallows first taught us that 
Celendine is Medicinal for the Eyes, being the same 
wherewith they cure the Eyes of their Young Ones: 
The Pye when sick, puts a Bay-leaf into her Nest, and 
recovers : So Cranes, Daws, Partridges, Black-birds and 
Crows, purge their sick Stomachs with the same: It is 
reported, If a Lion be sick, he is recovered by eating of 
an Ape: The Lapwing being surfeited, cures her self 
with Southernwood; the wounded Hart runs to the 
restorative Ditany : Swine, when stung by Snakes, eat 
the Snakes and are well; and Dogs, when wounded, 
cure themselves by continual licking of the wound : also 
they purge their nauseous Stomachs by eating Grass, as 
Cats do theirs by eating the Herb Nipp. Philebotomy, 
or Letting of Blood, Physitians, (as is written) learned 
this practice first of a Beast call’d Hyppopotamus, living 
in the river Nilus, which being of a ravenous Nature, 
and therefore often overcharged with much eating, is 
wont to seek in the Banks for some sharp stub of a 
Reed, upon which — his , he thereby easeth 
his full Body, stopping the bleeding afterward with 
Mud.”—Py, 418-19, 


Otp — The 
following beautiful lines, originally written in 
pencil i an unknown hand, many years ago, on 
the wall of this old colonial church, deserve a 
place in ‘N. & Q.’ The church itself was built in 
1735, and is now an ivy-covered ruin. 

Thou art crumbling to the dust, old pile, 
Thou art pene! to thy fall ; 

And ‘round thee in thy loneliness 
Clings the ivy to thy wall. 

The worshippers are scattered now 
Who knelt before thy shrine, 

And silence reigns where anthems rose 
In days of “ auld lang syne.” 

And sadly sighs the wandering wind 
Where oft, in years gone by, 

a My rose from many hearts to Him, 
The Highest of the High. 

The tramp of many a busy foot 
That sought thy aisles is o'er, 

And many a weary heart around 
Is still for ever more. 

How doth ambition’s hope take wing, 
How droops the spirit now ; 

We hear the distant city’s din, 
The dead are mute below. 

The sun that shone upon their paths 
Now gilds their lonely graves ; 

The zephyrs which once fanned their brows 
The grass above them waves, 

Oh ! could we call the many back 
Who ’ve gathered here in vain, 

Who ’ve careless roved where we do now, 
Who 'll never meet again ; 

How would our very souls be stirred, 
To meet the earnest gaze 

Of the lovely and the beautiful, 
The lights of other days. 

Freperick T, Hiscame. 
Carversville, Pennsylvania, 


Print or Execution oF Eart Ferrers.—I 
once saw a large engraving of this scene, oblong 
folio, and underneath was a long descriptive mar- 

inal inscription. Is it of any value or rarity? 

he earl was depicted as blindfolded, under the 
gallows at Tyburn, having the rope adjusted round 
his neck, and standing upon an elevation in the 
middle of the scaffold, which was strongly guarded 
by a party of horse soldiers, wearing conical caps. 
The execution took place on May 5, 1760, Earb 
Ferrers being then forty years of age. 

In ‘Celebrated Trials,’ by Peter Burke, it is 
said that the body was afterwards dissected at 
Surgeons’ Hall, and that it was subsequently 
** privately interred at St. Pancras, near London, 
in a grave dug twelve or fourteen feet deep, under 
the belfry” (p. 225). He was nephew of the cele- 
brated Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


James Evpuinston (1721-1809), Epucation- 
ALIst.—It appears from the inscription on & 


J. F. Manseroa. marble slab in the parish church of Kensington, co. 
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Middlesex, quoted in Gent. Mag., 1810, vol. Ixxx. 

= ii. p. 464, and by Faulkner, ‘ History of 

nsington,’ 1820, p. 231, that he was born at 

Edinburgh, Nov. 25, 1721 (not Dec. 6, 1721, as 

found in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xvii. p. 311), died 

at Hammersmith Oct. 8, 1809, and was buried 
near the south wall of Kensington Churchyard. 
DanieL Hipwett. 


Cotumy oF THE Prace Venpéme.—The ex- 
tract which follows shows a remarkable instance of 
artistic ingenuity to preserve secrets :— 

“ Avez-vous remarqué parfois le piédestal de la colonne 
Vendéme? Trois de ses faces sont revétues d’un double 
bas-relief qui régne dans toute la largeur et qui repro- 
duit avec exactitude les uniformes, les armes et les équi- 
pages militaires des ennemis vaincus par Napoléon |", 
Autrichiens et Russes (1805). Canons, mortiers, tam- 
bours, banniéres, timbales, schakos, kolbacks, uniformes 
dofficiers y sont groupés d'une maniére pittoresque, 
mais on n'y remarque d’autres armoiries que celles de 
l’Autriche, d’autre chiffre que celui de Frangois IT. 
Launay, celui qui fondit la colonne triomphale, assure 
= l’empereur aurait, pendant la construction, fait 
‘aire aux bas-reliefs d'importants changements. Voici 


ce qu’on lit dans un ouvrage que cet artiste a laissé 


manuscrit: ‘Napoléon, recherchant l’alliance de la 
Russie, donna par politique l’ordre d'effacer des bas- 
reliefs tout ce qui Souvelt rappeler les triomphes de 
l’armée frangaise sur les Russes réunis aux Autrichiens. 
Nous trouvémes que cet ordre pourrait par suite diminuer 
Ja gloire de l’armée: car les antiquaires 4 venir, ne 
voyant sur la colonne que les dépouilles enlevées a 
YAutriche, en conclueraient qu'elle seule avait été 
vaincue. Nous primes la résolution de consigner ce fait, 
qui aura sans doute échappé jusqu’d ce jour aux divers 
historiens qui ont parlé de la colonne et de la glorieuse 
campagne de 1805. Et afin d’en établir une preuve 
incontestable, nous conservimes au dedans des grands 
bas-reliefs de la colonne les marques du triomphe des Fran- 
gais cur les armées russe et autrichienne réunies. S’il était 

ible de voir le revers de ces bas-reliefs, on y trouverait 
es chiffres de ces deux puissances accolés comme ils 
l’étaient dans les bas-reliefs avant l’ordre qui nous fut 
transmis.’”—La Curiosité Universelle, p.6, Nov. 9, 1891. 


Ep. MarsHaLt, 


Common Nouns rrom Names or Scientists. 
—Appended is a list of technical terms, common 
nouns, derived from the names of scientific men. 
I shall be glad to have omissions pointed out. 

Ampére, coulomb, daguerreotype, davy, farad, 
galvanism, hessian, jacobian, joule, kyanism, lieber- 
kuhn, moncrieffian, nonius, oersted, ohm, orrery, 
pfaffian, talbotype, vernier, volt, watt, weber, 
wronskian, P. J. A. 


Forvre Strate or Anrmmats.—In the ‘ Life of 
Kingsley,’ by his widow (abridged edition, 1879, 
vol. ii. p. 40), it is stated that Kingsley’s love of 
animals was deepened by his belief in their future 
state—a belief which he held in common with 
John Wesley, Agassiz, Bishop Butler, and many 
other remarkable men. It would be interesting if 
the list of remarkable men holding this belief 


could be extended. James Hooper, 
Norwich. 


Lronarp may be worth while 
to note that “ Judith, filia Leonardi Shakspeare,” 
was baptized at Warehorne, in Kent, February 27, 
1596/7. The name does not occur agai 

J. Cowper. 


Canterbury. 


By-anp-sy AnD queries 
relating to goodbye (8 §S. i. 491 et seq.) suggest 
inquiry as to these terms, Johnson's definition of 
“ by-and-by,” now generally written “ by-and-bye,” 
is ‘in a short time,” corresponding to the French 
tout & I’ heure ; and Shakespeare uses it to express 
the immediate, as distinguished from the more 
remote fature 

Now a sensible man,-by and by a fool, and ntly a 

beast, . Othello” 
If we knew how “by” came to be indicative of 
the present, the second ‘‘ by” might be assumed 
to signify beyond. 

‘* By-the-by ” was in Johnson’s time used in a 
different, almost an opposite, sense to that in which 
we now employ it, as an equivalent to the French 
& propos; not as expressive of something apposite, 
but, on the contrary, as, according to Johnson, 
“something not the direct and immediate object of 

” In neither case is the employment of 
by” in these two familiar e 
or. 


Piz Prayt.—This, I am told, is the name by 
which garden rhubarb is known in some of the 
western cities of the United States. Consequently 
restaurant bills of fare sometimes contain the 
announcement that “pie plant pie” may be had. 
The term rhubarb is only spplied to the drug. 

. H. Parreason, 

Belfast, 


Wituiam Ricaarp Cosway.— A 
portrait in oil of Shipley, by Cosway, hangs in the 
small anteroom leading to the lecture hall of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi. The picture is dated 
1787. Of Cosway it is mentioned in the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.’ that he occasionally painted in oil, 
but his master’s and patron’s portrait is not 
enumerated among his works, L. 


Lecat Biunpers 1x Fiction.—The latest in- 
stance of the ignorance of law displayed by 
novelists may be found in Mrs. Frances E. Tro 
lope’s novel ‘ That Wild Wheel,’ wherein she makes 
the working out of her story to depend in a great 
measure on the living to attain majority of a certain 
Claud Copley. He is made to die on the after- 
noon of the day preceding his twenty-first birth- 
day, and the writer proceeds to deal with his pro- 
perty as though he had died a minor, in evident 
ignorance of the law that legal majority is attained 
on the day preceding the twenty-first annivers: 
of birth. The book is only lately published, an 
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few reviews of it are yet out ; but I have not seen 
the mistake pointed out in them. Leo, 


Thirty years elapsed, Lady Hester had long been dead, 
when a letter came to the Admiralty from the Consul at 
Jaffa, saying that an Arab bad picked up on the beach 
a gold ornament with Frank characters...... This was the 


Writine too wuca.—Is this possible? Can @ | jong-lost locket; and Lord Stanhope kindly giving up his 


man (or woman) really write himself out, as the 
phrase goes, just as some colours can be washed 
out? What do my brethren of ‘N. & Q.’ think? 
Good old Hazlitt says, writing of Heywood’s plays 
(‘ Elizabethan Literature,’ p. 59) :— 
“TI do not wonder at any quantity that an author is 
said to have written; for the more a man writes, the 
more he can write,” 
and the sentence suggested my A pay In other 
words, Is quantity necessarily fatal to quality? If 
so, many a hitherto “preclarum et venerabile 
nomen” must “sleep in the shade” of the soft 
impeachment. More than once | have heard it 
said that Scott and Ainsworth wrote, and Farrar 
and Baring-Gould write, too much, but I have yet 
to learn that any one of the four ever scribbled 
trash—an indictment for which, par contre, Edwin 
Waugh was docked not long ago by a provincial 
journal with, as I believe, some show of justice. 
tween voluminous and careless writing a great 
yawns, but there is no necessary affinity 
tween rubbish and even the oft-sneered-at 
cacoethes scribendi. Were it otherwise this note 
(with many others sent to dear old ‘ N. & Q.’) had 
better been left unpenned. J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


Swos. (See 6" S. i. 436; ii, 329, 358, 415, 433; 
iii. 35; iv. 56.)—While turning over the leaves of 
the eighth volume of the Sporting Magazine, pub- 
lished in 1796, I have come upon what I think 
is a very early instance of the word snob. The 
context does not indicate its meaning, but I appre- 
hend there is no doubt that we must interpret it 
by shoemaker, The writer is discoursing of races 
at Whitchurch. He says that ‘‘ There was a very 

table field; and although neither the Duke 
of Queensberry, Lord Egremont, or His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales were nt, it being 
holiday time, a number of were,” 
P. 106, Epwarp Peacock. 


A Lost Locxet.—The following, from the Daily 
News, seems deserving a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 


“ Here is a pretty little story of a lost locket as told by 
Mrs. Andrew Crosse in Temple Bar. 


claim to it ( ays Mrs. Crosse), it became Sir 
Moore's, and is now in my - 
W. Dz. Pink. 


Taomas (1727-1788), Panter, 
—The annexed notice, appearing in the London 
Gazette (No. 7240), Oct. 16-Oct. 20, 1733, may 
refer to the painter's father :— 


“Whereas a Commission of Bankrupt was se 4 
awarded and issued against John Gainsborough of S 
bury, in the County of Suffolk, Clothier; this is to give 
Netice, that the said Commission is superseded under 
the Great S:al of Great Britain: Therefore all Persons 
that are indebted to the said John Gainsborough, or 
that have any of his Effects in their Hands, are forth- 
with te pay and deliver the same to the said John Gains- 
borough, or they will be Sued by Mr. Henry Stanyford, 
Attorney at Law, in Friday-street, London.’ 


See further ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xx. 361. 
Daniet Hipwett, 
17, Hiildrop Crescent, N. 


Stano: “To PAINT THE LION.” 


“ This day a woman going on some occasion on board 
a ship in the river, some of the crew took it in their 
heads to paint the lion, as they called it; which was 
performed by stripping the woman quite naked, and 
smearing her over with tar, and in that manner threw 
her into the river, where she was nearly drowned,”— 
The Wonderful Magazine, ii. 237. 


Vol. i, is dated 1793; apparently vol. ii. was 
issued in 1794. BERT PiERPOINT. 
St. Austin's, Warrington. 


Lonore.iow’s Biacksmira.’ 


** Boston has made the discovery that the original of 
Longfellow’s ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ who stood under the 
spreading chestnut tree, and the muscles of whose brawny 
arms were strong as iron bands, is Henry Francis Moore, 
a blacksmith still living at Medford, Massachusetts. The 
poet was often in Medford previous to writing the poem, 
and was fond of chatting with Moore. The blacksmith 
is now sixty-one years of age, and is himself of the 
— that Longfellow had -~ in —, when he 
wrote his poem.—Exchange.”—Payet'e ( o, U.S. 

Independent, December 31, 1891, , 

L. L. K. 


Lorp Kyrvert.—The ‘ Dictionary of National 


The famous ~~ hy’ notice of this worthy states that “he 


eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope told the pigeisinn who | sat for Thetford in the Parliament of 1601,” and 


travelled with her to the East that she 
but three really great men. 
William Pitt, her brother, James Stanhope, and Sir John 


- 
had never — as apparently his sole parliamentary 


Prior to his elevation to the peerage 


Moore. The last two were both killed in the battle of | Lord Knywett had a somewhat lengthy course in 
Corunna, She got » lock of the hair of each, and set | the Lower House, being, as I read, M.P. for West- 
them ina gold locket, with the coat of arms and name | morland in 1572-83, and for Westminster in 


of each respectively, In 1814, Lady Hester determined 
—this locket being amongst them. The ship containing 
her valuables sailed, and was heard of at Cyprus; soon 
after one of those Mediteranean 
nothing more was ever heard of ship, crew, or cargo. 


1584-5, 1586- - 
to live in Syria, and sent for her possessions | y 1568-6, 1587-6, 1601, and 1006 


in 1607. I am in much doubt 


if he were identical with the Thomas Knyvett who 
ualls came on, and | 8 for Thetford in 1601; if so, he must, of course, 


have been doubly returned to that Parliament, and 
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of this there is no evidence. The probability is 
that the member for Thetford was one of the Nor- 
folk Knyvetts—possibly Thomas Knyvett, of Ash- 
wellthorpe, the claimant of the barony of Berners, 
who died in 1617. W. Dz. Pinx. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Canterbury Printers. —Perhaps some of your 
readers can tell me something further about J. 
Mychell, the Canterbury printer, who worked 
between 1550 and 1560. There are two books 
from his press in the British Museum Library. 
Any information about him or any other printer 
who worked at Canterbury will be gratefully 
acknowledged. Hewry R. Piomen. 


Micre.—Can any of readers give me a 
clue to the history of this word, which I find in 
the sense of “ frockcoat” in modern Greek, but 
do not think it is a native word, as, from its 

rance, it would probably be borrowed from 
urkish, though I do not find it in any dictionary 
of that language ? 


James Jun. 


Wituram Lovecrove, Actor, the son of a 
umber, was born, according to Oxberry, at 
horeham. Is this Shoreham in Sussex or in 
Kent ? Urpan. 


Liston as Paut Pry.—lIs there a picture of 
Liston as Paul Pry in any of our national col- 
lections ? Urnsay. 


‘Tue Sisyz’s Leaves,’—I shall be obliged if 
some reader will kindly direct me to sources of 
information regarding the Rev. James Miller, 
author of ‘ The Sibyl’s Leaves,’ which a d in 
1829, So far as I know his name is not in 
biographical dictionaries. Tuomas Bayne. 

elensburgh, N.B. 


Crartoy.—I should be glad of information 
about an artist of the name of Clayton, a pupil of 
Gainsborough, who was living in London about 
1830, M. Owen. 

1, Mount Street, Albert Square, Manchester. 


Birger Foster.—In my of Thos. Miller's 
‘Beauties of the Country,’ published by Van 
Voorst in 1837, there is, on p. 207, a vignette 
illustration of a July harvest field. Between the 
end of the palings and a barrel I see the word 
“ Foster,” and noticed it before I knew that he 
did illustrate later editions. Landell’s work ap- 

ears in the same volume, and Mr. Foster became 

pupil a few years later. As Mr. Foster was 


born in 1825, he was but twelve years old at the 
time. Cleverly done as the vignette is for one so 
young, I see no impossibility about it for a born 
genius; but would some one say who is able to 
speak authoritatively ? . CorrerELy. 


Nesta, daughter of Gruffydh 7 Llewelyn, 
Prince of North Wales, married Trehaern ap 
Cradoch. Will G. R. F. or any one learned in 
Welsh genealogies kindly give information if 
any, or what, family came from the union? Ix. 


Queen or Denmarx.—Can one of your 
readers direct me to any source of information as 
to the private life of Queen Anne of Denmark ? 

Taror. 

Westbourne, Bolton-le- Moors. 


Desmarets on Desmarais.—Frangois Séraphin 
Desmarets is a very different person from Abbé 
Régnier Desmarais. I have always understood 
that it was the latter who wrote the famous imi- 
tation of Lope de Vega’s sonnet on the sonnet ; 

et a oe redacteur en chef, M. Alfred de 

artonne, attributes it to Frangois Séraphin Des- 
marets, at p. 10 of the Almanach du Sonnet for 
1875. The editors and readers of that collection 
are experts in the sonnet literature of their country. 
Could this statement be allowed to pass if it were 
erroneous ? M. R. 


*Morner Houssarp’: Hecror.—I should be 
obliged if any of your correspondents could inform 
me where the earliest version of ‘Old Mother 
Hubbard’ is to be found ; and if the author of an 
‘inscription on an urn at Lord Cork’s to the 
memory of the dog Hector” is known. The in- 
scription in question begins— 

Stranger, behold the mighty Hector’s tomb ! 
See! to what end both dogs and heroes come, 
R. Marwnarp Leonarp. 


Nicnotts : Broytr.—Will any contributor to 
*N. & Q.’ kindly tell me whether the Rev. Arthur 
Nicholls is still living, and also when Mr. Bronté 
died? I never saw a notice of his death, 


Woopen or Gotpen Cuatice.—Will any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly say where the passage 
may be found where the contrast is drawn betweer 
the golden state of the Church when the chalices 
were wooden, and the inferior state of the Church 
when the chalice were golden ? ALIcE, 


about E. Salari will 
oblige. I have a bust by him in terra-cotta, signed, 
of “ Donna Laura.” It is highly —.. 

Tue Sorent.—In Dr. Brookes’s ‘The General 
Gazetteer ; or, Compendious Geographical Dic- 
tionary ’ (tenth edition, 1797), the town of Lyming- 
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ton is said to be “seated about a mile from the 
channel called the Needles, that runs between the 
nisinland and the Isle of Wight.” When did this 
channel receive its present name ; and why ? 
avrice Buxton Formay. 
13, Marlborough Hill, N.W. 


Hogeine.—What is the derivation of this word? 
It is applied to coarse gravel from which the finer 
portions have been sifted ; but I do not find the 
word in any garden dictionary. xX. 


‘Tue Nursine or Jupiter.’—What is known 
of this picture by Giulio Romano ? N. 


Levcoms.—Sir Thomas Browne, writing to 
Dugdale, speaks of ‘‘a leucomb window” in his 
own house, The only book in which I find this 
word, but under altered forms, is Wright’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Obsolete and Provincial English.’ He 
says, very curtly: “ Lucayne, Lewcome, Look ’em, 
s., & window in the roof.” ‘‘ Look’em™” is pro- 
bably a vulgar —— of a word which 


become unfamiliar. hat is its true orthography ; 
and what are its real origin and meaning ? 


J. Drxoy, 


Evwarp VI. as Avtrnor.—Mr. Smiles, in his 
Huguenots in England and Ireland,’ chap. vii., 
states that “John A’Lasco established the first 
French printing-house in London for the publication 
of religious books......he also published others, 
written in French by Edward VI. himself.” What 
were these French works by the boy king ? 

James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Pamputets By Sir Jonn Crerx.—In a MS. 
* Account of my Life,’ Sir John Clerk, second 
baronet of Penicuik, and Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, states that about 1703 he 
— anonymously, in connexion with the 

Juion negotiations, a pamphlet “ Against diminish- 
ing the antient prerogatives of the Crown,” and 
**an Essay upon the intended Limitations”; and 
that about 1707 he published a pamphlet “ under 
the Title of Some considerations on the Articles 
of the Union.” I have been unable to identify 
these three pamphlets, and should be grateful if 
any reader could furnish me with their —_ titles, 

“Er tv, Brute?” (See 5" §, vii. 67.)—“* When 
and where do these words first occur?” was asked 
in ‘N. & Q.’ fifteen years ago. No answer was 
elicited, if one may trust the index volumes. The 
inquirer had traced the phrase back to the year 
1600, in ‘The True Tragedie of Richard, Duke of 
York,’ and thought he had seen it in some earlier 
Italian author. No expression of this kind is 
chronicled by Plutarch in the section (Ixvi.) in 
which he so minutely describes the killing of 
Cesar; mor is the phrase to be Gunvent in 


gested by his remark, ‘‘Tradiderunt quidam 
Bruto irruenti dixisse, cai ov, vov.” 
question is when the endearing name son was first 
supplanted by the proper name Brutus. I hope 
some writer for ‘N. & Q.’ will be able to show 
the Shakespearian form at an earlier date than 
was known in former decades. 


James D. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S, 


*Mycenz’: Sonnet sy Lornp Hanmer.—There 
is a sonnet of Lord Hanmer’s with the above title, 
given by Mr. William Sharp in his ‘Sonnets of 
this Century’ (1886), which contains a passage 
that completely gravels me. I am assured that, 
with the exception of one word (which I print in 
italics), the sonnet is correctly printed. any 
one interpret the passage forme? It runs thus:— 

Only the lizard on the giant stones 

Moves in Mycenz,—moves, for this vain word 

Affrights him from his wont, where lies interred 

The treasures of Agamemnon ; aye, the bones 

Perchance, then Greece, in him of all her thrones 

The leader, when in Aulis there was heard 

The gathering after Helen, and the wind 

Sighing among the congregated shrouds, 

The waves, the songs, the augurs on the shore. 
“Lies” should, of course, be lie. I need hardly 
say that the difficulty of the pas lies chiefly in 
the fifth line. I can make neither head nor tail 
of it, 0. C. B. 


Laytock = Litac.—Laylock is a North-Country 
provincialism for lilac; but was the former ever 
the correct or old spelling of the word? I find an 
example of its use in the Westminster Magazine 
for 1780. At p. *334 (at the second pagination 
thus) its “ Monthly Chronicle” for June 5 records 
that “on Sunday [George III.] entered into the 
forty-third year of his age,” and that on the Mon- 
day “there was a levee, and afterwards a drawing- 
room, at St. James’s......The Ladies’ dresses in 
general were composed of laylock, white, and 
straw-coloured siiks, most elegantly trimmed with 
flowers, silver spotted gauze, ornamented and inter- 
mixed with foil.” I can find no reference to “lay- 
lock” in either Bailey’s or the ‘ — Dic- 
tionary ’ (Annandale’s). ER. 

West Herrington, 


Suetonius (§ 82), though it must have been mug 
The 


‘Lays or Past Days.’—Who was the author 
of this book, which was printed for Messrs. Long- 
man in 1850? At the end of the preface are the 
initials J. H., and it is dated yw pee mys- 
teriously styled “D. P.” From internal evidence 
it is clear that its scholarly author was a magis- 
trate for Berkshire, as he speaks about sitting on 
the bench at Reading along with the father of Miss 
Mary Russell Mitford, t» whom he dedicates the 
volume. From another part of the book it tran- 
spires that he was a triend of Dr. Arnold at Oriel 
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College, Oxford, and at least personally acquainted 
with R. H. Barham, W. Harrison Ainsworth, and 
George Cruikshank. He was also a writer in 
Blackwood, Ainsworth’s Magazine, &c.; and on the 
title-page he is described as “ The Author of Pro- 
vence and the Rhone.” I may add that nearly all 
the poems in the volume show an acquaintance 
with Berkshire families and their past history, and 
Berkshire topography and traditions which cannot, 
I think, be accidental. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 


Rev. Samvet Deay.—The church now known 
as St. Paul’s, Blackburn, was built for the Rev. 
Samuel Dean by his admirers, and opened in 1792. 
He had previously been curate of the parish church 
and head master of the Grammar School in the 
same town. In 1800 he succeeded the Rev. 
William Cowherd in the pulpit of the New 
Jerusalem Church, Peter Street, Manchester. In 
the early part of 1802 he became the minister of 
the New Jerusalem Temple, Cross Street, Hatton 
Garden, London. About two years later “he was 
en at Bristol. From thence he returned to 
Manchester, and was employed by Mr. Cowherd 
to officiate in a chapel erected by him in a neigh- 
bouring village called Hulme.” In this last-noted 
capacity he attended a conference held in Christ 
Church, Salford, in 1809, under the auspices of 
the Rev. William Cowherd. Can a reader of 
*N. & Q.’ favour me with any further information 
concerning this Rev. Samuel Dean? 

Cuaries Hicuam. 

169, Grove Lane, 8,E, 


Tue Lonpon Umpretia Lenpine Company.— 
This singular undertaking was started about 1819 
or 1820. Particulars of its decline and fall would 
be interesting, if any correspondent could furnish 
them. GerorcE ELLIs, 

St. John’s Wood. 


Frescors Sr. Crement’s 
shall I find a good account of the frescoes dis- 
covered about thirty years ago in the remains of 
an ancient basilica beneath the present church of 
St. Clement at Rome? . Anon, 


DescenpDants or Tynpate.—Can some of your 
contributors tell me whether any descendants of 
William Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, are 
living ; and, if so, how I can communicate with 
them? Wittiam Gorpor. 

87, Fairbridge Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


Cuartes Emmanvet III.—Where can I find a 
complete and authoritative list of the regal, princely, 
and other titles borne by King Charles Emmanuel 


IIT. of Sardinia in the year 1732? Were they | q 


identical with the dignities possessed by his pre- 
decessors, Kings of Sicily, with, of course, the 
substitution of Sardinia for Sicily? And did the 


sovereigns of the house of Savoy continue to call 
themselves Perpetual Vicars of the Holy Roman 
Empire after they exchanged Sicily for —— 


Uao Foscoto.—I am requested by a member 
of the Italian Government to make inquiries 
whether there are existing in this country any 
manuscripts of the great Italian poet and prose 
writer Ugo Foscolo. The gentleman in question 
wishes to obtain a faithful copy. 

E. 


University College, Liverpool. 


“Tar Taree Cranes” TAvERN, IN CHANCERY 
Lave, tn 1641.—What is known of it ; what was 
its exact site ; when was it pulled down ; is there 
any drawing of it ’ C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8,W. 


Source or Quotation Wantep, — What 
lication gives the beginning of the following lines 
by Francis Bevan 7— 
He and I in that blest place 
One bright glory shall share. 
Ame.ia Borris. 


Gresmanni.—Among the Cottonian MSS, is a 
survey of the Manor of Salton, written in a twelfth 
century hand. In this survey it is recorded that 
there were in Salton ten gresmanni, each holding 
a toft and one acre of arable. What were these 
gresmanni? Do they answer to the porcarit of 
Domesday ; or are they cotmanni who kept a pis? 


Cuatkine A Lerrer UNDER A Pot.—I quote 
the following from the Sporting Magazine of 1797. 
I shall be glad if some one will interpret its mean- 
ing. Itis a form of cheating of which I do not re- 
member heretofore to have heard: “A man 
named Lake, of Bale, who went to the above fair 
[Holt] to buy a cow, was also cheated out of five 
guineas, by the stale trick of chalking a letter under 
a pot.”—Vol. x. p. 102. Avon. 


Scutproures ET Dessins p'Epme Bovcnarpon. 
—QJ’écris en ce moment la vie de Bouchardon, 
sculpteur de Louis XV., Roi de France, et je 
désirerais savoir quels sont les dessins et sculptures 
de cet artiste qui existent dans les collections pub- 
liques et privées d’Angleterre. Il a sculpté notam- 
ment: en 1728 le buste (marbre) de M. de Gor- 
don ; en 1730 le buste (marbre) de Lady Lech- 
mere d’Evesham (Elizabeth Howard, fille de 
Charles Comte de Carlisle) ; en 1731 ou 1732 le 
buste (marbre) de la Duchesse de Buckingham 
(femme de John Sheffield, Duc de Buckingham et 
de Normanby). Il est certain qu'il a fait des 
essins pour des Anglais. Pritre de m’écrire. 

A. Rosgrort, 
Archiviste du Département, 4 Chaumont. 


Haute- Marne, France, 
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Beglics, 
PORTRAIT OF GEORGE III. 
(8" 8, ii. 45, 75.) 

It is a pity Hitpa Gamur did not consult an 
expert or the printed authorities before she informed 
the world that Reynolds “never received a com- 
mission to paint George IIL. or his royal consort,” 
and that “ this neglect is attributed to Sir Joshua’s 
refusing to sell a picture beneath its value.” I do 
not know how to reconcile the second of these 
account- as pri Cotton in 1777 
the artist, for (Bis Majesty and 
received, he wrote, ‘ Os. Od.,” which is a 
very high price according to the scale of the epoch. 
Thus in 1779, when his scale was raised, he had 
from “Mr. Gardiner, for his Lady and Sisters, 
4721. 10s. Od.” For ‘ = Orme,’ a single 
figure, now No. 681 in the National Gallery, and 
one of the most famous Reynoldses, the artist had, 
in December, 1777, of the of Inchiquin, 1051, 
a second payment. This account-book includes only 
a portion of Reynolds’s life, and is incomplete in 
many respects. In the Collection is, to say 
nothing of other works of his, a superb portrait of 
Count Lippe-Schaumbourg by Reynolds. I do 
not know how it got there if George III. did not 
sat, as prince, to the 


pay for it. That personage 
artist in 1759, in 1770 as king, and again in 


1779. Lord Bate’s patronage secured for 
Ramsay, his fellow Scotchman, and long before 
Sir Joshua’s reputation was at the zenith of 
honour, the appointment of Serjeant-Painter to 
the King. On Ramsay’s death, in 1784, Rey- 
nolds, as was then customary, solicited the office, 
and obtained it ; he could not have it sooner. It 


was part of the duty of the holder to for 
delivery on demand certain portraits of the: peneath 


and his spouse, a ly we find at the end 
of Cotton's book, p. 106, a list of 

“The King and Queen's Pictures for Governors and 
Ambassadors. Those marked with a star have been paid 
for. *Mr. Eden, sent home. *Lord Malmes' , Do. 
*Lord Dorchester, Do. Col. Carlton. 
Do. *Gov, Phillips, in small, Do. *¥For Dublin Castle, 
Mr. Weston, Lord — Lord Salisbury, sent 
home, Nov, 28, 1789, main in the Academ - 
Somerset Hose, where they were stowed away), fire 
Ki four Queens. In the house [i.¢., 

Fields} two Kings, one Queen.” 

W. Dickinson engraved a whole- sitti 
figure of the king after Reynolds; T. Watson 
another. The Royal Academy has a whole-length 
of the king, in his robes, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which was at the British Institution in 1843, Man- 
chester in 1857, in the Guelph Exhibition in 1891, 
and elsewhere publicly exhibited. The pictures 
alluded to in the above record of Reynolds’s own 
making are still in existence, and others, produced 


both before and after the date quoted, by him, or 
painted under his inspection by assistants, as was 
the case with all replicas, are not rare in private col- 
lections. What Hitpa Gamuin has heard about 
Lawrence and the king’s portraits is not truer 
than the trash about Sir Joshua. Considering 
the -tate of affairs at the time, and that Reynolds’s 
entourage included such men as John Wilkes and 
some stringent opponents of the Court, it was not 
likely George III. could take that master to his 
bosom. If had been written about 
as Wilkes and others wrote about George III. and 
his royal office, which undoubtedly he honoured 
as a sacred trust and function, I fancy she 


»| would flinch from appointing as her Serjeant- 


that very iberal which p! 

monarch dreedfully. Other patrons than 
George IIL there were who neither wanted to 
cheat nor neglect the painters of their day, and 
yet preferred Romney and een and even 
Cotes, to Sir Joshua. ~-a& 


Your ndent Hitpa Gamuiw states that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds never painted a portrait of 
George III.; but if the lady will pay a visit to 
Worcester, she will see, in the assembly room of 
the Guildhall, what she asserts is not in existence. 
The monarch honoured Worcester Musical Festival 
with bis presence in 1788, and on being hospitably 
and loyally received by the mayor and corporation 
in the above hall, he asked what he should do for 
the city which had so well received him, and 
where he had drunk the first glass of wine he had 
ever taken ina morning! In reply, the recorder 
or mayor said that his Majesty’s portrait would be 
the most acceptable thing for the citizens. On the 
king’s return to London Reynolds was employed 
on the royal portrait, and a few months afterwards 
it arrived at Worcester, where it still remains, a 
beautiful specimen of the master’s art. 


J. Noaxe. 
London Road, Worcester. 


I have an original india proof set of the three 
folio volumes of engravings after Sir J. Reyeelde 
published by S. W. Reynolds, 1820; and it con- 
tains just such a portrait of George III. as Mr. 
PickFrorp describes, ‘‘dressed in his coronation 
A magnificent robe of ermine......isthrown 
gracefully over the figure.” Moreover, he is sitting 
in the historic coronation chair, holding his sce 
and the background suggests Westminster Abbey. 
George III. never loved Reynolds, partly for 
same reason that he did not love Hogarth, because 
he was a man of genius, and partly because of his 
political associations. But when Ramsay died, 
upon Sir Joshua’s application, after some delay, he 
received the appointment of painter to the king; 
and at length he had a chilly and formal summons 
to Buckingham House to paint the royal portraits. 
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‘*But the commission had not been graciously 
offered. It had been granted on the special request 
of the painter, and with the understanding that, 
if it was refused, be could not continue to hold the 
Presidency of the Academy.” This singular account, 
with many other particulars, may be found in Leslie 
and Taylor’s excellent ‘ Life of Reynolds,’ vol. i. 
pp. 366, 380; vol. ii. pp. 219, 449, &. From a 
note at this last reference it appears that “though 
Reynolds did not drive so thriving a trade in Kings 
and Queens as his predecessor,” occasionally he 
had more than a dozen in hand at once. 

The following is Peter Pindar’s account of the 
matter :— 


I’m told, and I believe the story, 

That a fam’d Queen of Northern brutes, 

A Gentlewoman of prodigious glory, 
Whom every sort of epithet well suits ; 

Sent to a certain King, not King of France, 
Desiring by Sir Joshua’s hand his Phiz.--- 
What did the Royal Quiz? 

Why, damn'd genteeily, sat to Mister Dance ! 

Then sent it to the Northern Queen, 

As sweet a bit of wood as e’er was seen ; 

And therefore most unlike the emer Head; 

He might as well have sent a pig of lead. 

Thank God that Monarchs cannot Taste control, 
And make each Subject’s poor submissive soul 

Admire the work that judgement oft cries fie on : 
Had things been so poor Reynolds we had seen 
Painting a Barber's Pole, an Ale-house 

The Cat and Gridiron, or the Old Red Lion : 

Whilst West was whelping, midst his paints, 

Moees and Aarop, and ail sorts of Saints; 

Adams and Eves, and Snakes and Apples, 

And Devils, for beautifying certain Chapels. 

But Reynolds is no favourite, that’s the matter ; 

He has not learnt the noble art, to flatter. 

I've heard that Ramsay, when he died, 

Left just nine rooms well stuff'd with Queens and Kings; 

From whence all nations might have been supplied, 
That long’d for valuable things. 

Whether they purchas’d by the pound or yard, 

I cannot tell, because I never heard ; 

But this I know, bis shop was like a pa 

And dealt most largely in this Royal ware. 

See what it is to gain a Monarch’s smile ;— 

And hast thou mies’d it, Reynolds, all this while? 

How stupid ! pr’ythee, seek the Courtier’s school, 

And learn to manufacture oil of fool. 


Peter Pindar says in a note, ‘‘ The true reason 
that induced His Majesty to sit to Mr. Dance, was 
laudable Royal economy. Mr. Dance — 
Fifty pounds for the picture; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
ce was somewhat more than a hundred.” Pro- 

bly this is the origin of the report that Sir 
Joshua refused to sell a “picture” beneath its 


value. I am not aware of any evidence that the 

king had desired to have a “picture” of Sir Joshua's 

at any price. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Racoon (8 ii. 49).—I notice that{Skeat,"in 
his ‘Dictionary’ (our best authority until the 
‘New English Dictionary’ is completed), among 
other additions to our lexicographical knowledge, 
has traced the American racoon down to Strachey’s 
arathkone, but he does not seem to be aware that 
John Smith has the word as aroughcun (this is 
p. 355 of Arber’s edition). Ono the same page we 
find opassom, which, under the head of “ Opossum,” 
Skeat copies from Webster without giving its 
source, For the same word Strachey has the 
spelling aposon. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

77 and 78, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 

Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Concise Etymological Dic- 
tionary,’ has, with reference to this word :— 

“The native W. Indian name. ‘ Arathkone, a beast 
like a fox’; glossary of Indian words subjoined to ‘A 
Historie of Travaile into Virginia,’ by W. Strachey (pub. 


by the Hakluyt Soc. in 1849), 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
I that I gave the wrong account of this 


word in the first edition of my ‘ Dictionary.’ 
But I corrected it in the second. It is clearly a. 
corruption of the Indian name. The earliest 
quotation I have found is the following, dated 
1607-9: “There is a beast they call Aroughcon, 
much like a badger, but vseth to liue on trees 
as Squirrels doe.”—Capt. John Smith, ‘ Works,’ ed. 
Arber, p. 59. Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Lorp Tewnyson’s ‘Toe Foresters’ (8* S. i. 
432, 479, 522).—These verses will be found 
reprinted in Harper’s New York edition (1871) 
of ‘The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson,’ at 

242 in the section entitled “‘ Poems published 
n the edition of 1830 and omitted in later editions.” 
They appear headed ‘ National Song,’ but, as Mr. 
Davies says, with an entirely we chorus. 


8. F. 
Madras. 


Wiitiam Boyp (7" xii. 47).—It is stated 
in Wood’s ‘ Douglas’s Peerage,’ i. 553, that Wm. 
Boyd, after serving in the navy, had a company in 
the 114th Foot in 1761; and the ‘Annual Register’ 
= 252) records his death in November, 1780. 

am not aware that he was married. 

The “ Hon. Mrs. Boyd,” whose death in London, 
April 11, 1826, is recorded in the ‘ Annual Register,’ 
was probably Anne Lockart, second wife and widow 
of Charles Boyd, William’s elder ——, 


Ayorntine i. 393; ii. 11, 57, 76).—Ex- 
treme unction is fifth in order of the sacraments of 
the Church of Rome, administered to the dan- 
gerously sick and those at the point of death. 
The viaticum is the holy sacrament itself, ad- 
ministered also at the point of death. Hence, 
although the two things are essentially different 
and distinct, as they both appertain to the same 
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moment of suspense between life and death, they 
are often, even in Roman Catholic countries, used 
as nearly synonymous. This is clear from a pas- 
sage cited by Littré from Ste. Beuve, s. v. ‘* Via- 
tique.” Iam not sufficiently versed in the ritual 
of Rome to say whether the two rites are cele- 
brated consecutively, but I take it for granted that 
they are when the sufferer is conscious. When 
unconscious the rite of extreme uanction would 
alone be practised. As viaticum means merely 
the money provided for a voyage to pay the way, 
extreme unction administered to the unconscious 
is all the viaticum he has. If defence be neces- 
sary, perbaps the above may suffice to show my 
intention. R. J. W. writes :— 

“I venture to ask whether there was ever any Roman 
rite of anointing the dead from which the Roman 
‘extreme unction’ could have sprung.” 
I object, in return, I hope not hypercritically, that 
I suppose he means heathen Roman rite originating 
the Romish fifth sacrament of extreme unction. Of 
course R, J. W. knows that the Roman Catholics 
recognize no such old Roman rite. They found on 
James vy. 14, and on nothing else. The practice 
was apostolic, and employed as an outward sign of 
. the miraculous gifts to the early Church. The 
apostolic rite was a sanative restoration ; the Romish 
is when hope has fled. Some authors assert that 
A.D. 550 the dying were anointed with holy oil, and 
that extreme unction then took its rise. Riddle is 
> ny as saying it cannot be traced back further 

an the close of the twelfth century. I can speak 
with no certainty whatever on this point; but does 
it not appear natural that the apostolic ice 
would be continued long after the miraculous gifts 
ceased, until the Church of Rome converted a 
custom into a sacrament? In the ‘Bibliotheca 
Ravanelli’ the author very strongly condemns it 
as an error and abuse. The Council of Trent is 
very strong the other way, saying that Mark 
indicates its efficacy as employed by Christ, and 
that it is commended by James the Keother of the 
Lord. Lightfoot says that anointings were a 
tradition of the Rabbins, and that the apostles 
only employed an ordinary medicine, but with 
extraordinary effect ; whilst the Rabbins’ mutter- 
ing over a wound fell into a merely magical in- 
cantation. This seems to point to a Jewish custom, 
which the primitive Church adopted and continued. 


C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


“Bonk sarp” (8 §, i. 514; ii. 12).—See Jamie- 
son, s.v. “Abune,” of which abone is another form. 
Jamieson quotes a passage from Bellenden in 
which the latter occurs. I am indebted to a friend 
for this reference. Cc. O. B. 


(8 §. i, 414, 516).—The more 
advanced botanists of our day do not class this 
plant with the Solanaces (see Mr. Wetcn’s note), 


but make it the head of a new order, the Atro- 
pacese, which is distinguished from the other 
chiefly by the fact that the estivation of the 
corollas of the plants composing it is more or less 
imbricated, not valvate. 

Mr. Manserou, at the second reference, quotes 
@ passage from a popular work by the Rev. C. A. 
Johns, in which it is stated that this plant has 
been thought to be Shakspeare’s ‘‘ insane root 
that takes the reason prisoner.” So have half a 
dozen others, amongst which henbane holds, per- 
haps, the place of favourite, because it is termed 
insana by Apuleius. May I make a new sugges- 
tion ?—which Shakspearians may take for what it 
is worth. Had Shakspeare in his mind the Pruna 
insana of Clusius? I cannot say what this plant 
is; but the following extract from Ramsey (‘Of 
Poysons,’ 1660, p. 90) shows that its reputation 
was such as to justify Shakspeare in referring to 
it as in ‘ Macbeth,’ I. iii. 93:— 

* Pruna Insania, the Mad Indian Plums or Nuts, &c., 
are altogether as dangerous [as nux vomica] some think ; 
But I rather conceive this much more temperate ; yet 
they make such as eat them extraordinary sleepy, Cause 
Laskes, seise on the Heart, spirits, and Braine, exciting 
divers strange phansies and Chymeraes in their heads ; 
As appeares from that relation of Clusius, Lib. 2— 
Exvtick. Pag. 58 et 54, Touching some Dutch men that 
happened to eat some of them after they were steept in 
liquor and boyled; where he tells us one cryed per- 
petually, take away the woman, thinking his Cabin was 
a Brewhouse: Another continually made enguiry, who 
would buy his Fish, imagining himself to be = pn 
stored with them, One thought that the Devill was 
catching of Fish at the stern of the ship: Another, that 
they were building a ship in his Cabin: A third that 
severall men were come to take his Cabin from him, 
whereupon bestirring himself broake severall China 
Dishes: Here lies one Howling and Crying, his flesh 
was torne from his bones. An other sees the Heavens 
open, and exclames, Lord, 1 will, willingly, follow thee. 
The Masters Boy thinks he sees many little men dancing 
on his Fathers nose: And one of the Sailers will not be 
perswaded but that through the bulke of the ship he saw 
the Anchors in the Sea, and the like: Yet, He sayes, 
after they had slept, all these Phansies vanished.” 
Perhaps some more learned correspondent can say 
what plant is meant, Cc. C. B. 

P.S.—I find that there is a description of Pruna 
insana (Clusius) in Lemery (‘ Histoire des Drogues 
Simples,’ 1723). It is said to resemble a che 
tree, and to bear a fruit of the size of a sma 

lum, round, and enclosed in a hard shell. The 
Fruit contains an almond of an ashen colour. Hehn 
also refers to the plant as an “ Indian nut,” but I 
am still in doubt as to what plant is meant. 


Of course I cannot tell to whom any one owes 
his reference; but it is easy to give one for the 
connexion of belladonna with Isaiah v. 3. Bishop 
Lowth’s note has :— 

am inclined to believe,’ says an, * that 
the prophet here means the hoary nightshade, solanum 
tmcanum 


and the East, and 


because it is common in Egypt, —— 
the Arabian name agrees 


very 
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with{it. The prophet could not have found a plant 
more opposite to the vine than this, for it grows much 
in vineyards, and is very pernicious to them; wherefore 
they root it out; it likewise resembles a vine by ite 
shrubby stalk’ ———. . 289). See also Michaelis, 
Questic aux Voyageurs Danois,’ No. 64.” 

Ep. 


In a recently published work of fiction one of 
the characters is made to say :— 

“Have you ever noticed, by the way, that deadly 

htshade grows nowhere in England except about the 
ruins of your old monasteries ?’” 
Can any of your readers tell me if this is really a 
fact? The same character goes on to reflect on 
the “morality” of the monks for this reason, 
though why the cultivation of this plant, which 
was used mainly for the alleviation of pain, should 
be considered a crime, it is to see. The 
work in question is ‘The Devil’s Die,’ by Grant 
Allen. Freperick T. Hiscame. 


Inpian Foixk-tore (8" §. i. 147, 214, 364, 500). 
—I thank Mr. Yarptey for the manner in which 
he has set me right, which is more courteous than 
4 omission to look further deserved. Will he 

ow me to supplement his better note by the 
story of Pythagoras, which condemns me, in its 
actual form, which in his note only appears as a 
reference to Smith ?— 

Kai roré puv oxtdaxos rapidvra 

Paciv eroxreipa, Exos* 
pn de pare’, piAov avépos éotiv 

vx}. éyvev POcEapéevny aiwv. 
Xenophanes, in ‘ Diogen, Laert.,’ viii, i. 36 ; ‘ Anth. 
Gree.,’ vii, 120, Lips., 1872, t. i. p. 250. 

Ep. 


Tue Ovcxoo §. i. 493, 521; ii. 57).—The 
dates of the arrival of this bird in various parts of 
England have now been pretty exhaustively dealt 
with ; but I think it is worth putting on record 
that during the eleven seasons I have lived in East 
Suffolk, in four years the cuckoo has continued to 
call—its full note—well into July, viz., in 1885 to 
July 6, in 1887 to 7 3, in 1888 to July 13, and 
in 1892 to July 12. I have never heard its call in 
July in any other county. I sent a note on the 
oceurrence to the Field of September 5, 1885, but 
it elicited no comment. Its arrival here bas always 
been in the fourth or last week in April. 

W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


Witp Horszs §. ii. 46).—Your corre- 
spondent asks whether such a troop of wild horses 
as is described in ‘ ——~ of is “‘to be met with 
in any part of the world; and, if so, where.” 
They are to be found in vast troops in South 
America, Lady Anne Blunt, in her sporting tour 
in Patagonia, tells of them, and of the great risk 
her party ran that all the horses of her caravan 


would join them, and leave her party without 
resource in the desert, I think I have read that 


the horse is still found wild in parts of Thibet. 
J. Carrick Moors. 


Tue Fentouns (8 §. i. 327, 438, 499 ; ii. 54), 
—Lord Fenton, lord of the manor of Cookeham 
was, I have little doubt, the Scottish Viscount Fen- 
toun of the Erskine family. Iam away from my 
books, but I know that his lordship, who was a 
favourite of King James L., had several grants of 
lands in England. I believe that a reference to the 
State Papers (Dom.) would show that my con- 
jecture is correct. 
A. W. Cornetivs Hatten, 

Miserere Carvines (8 §. i. 413, 481; ii. 9). 
—There are modern misericordes in the following 
churches, in addition to those mentioned by Mr. 
Hems : — Canterbury Cathedral; Peterboro 
Cathedral (I saw three old ones there in 1889) ; 
Tideswell, Derbyshire ; Wheathampstead, Herts ; 
Cork Cathedral ; Newcastle Oathedral ; Horsell, 
Surrey (foliage av. No doubt there are more 
instances of which I have not heard. I am obliged 
to Mr. Hems for telling us whither the North 
Cadbury misericordes have gone. He should take 
care of them, in case stalls should be re-erected in 
their old home. Mr. Preston has only too much 
ground for his apprehensions. Of Heytesbury, in 
Wiltshire, the vicar informs me that “the miserere 
seats were removed from the chancel of the church 
of Heytesbury when it was restored by Mr. 
Butterfield about twenty-five years ago, and I 
have not the least idea where they are now, or if 
existing at all.” A few original examples 
many casts are in the Architectural Museum, 
Tufnell Street, Westminster, including six originals 
from St. Nicholas’s, Lynn. In the last number of 
the Proceedings of the Royal +c} of Antiquaries 
of Ireland is a paper by Mr. T. J. Westropp on 
the ‘ Carvings in St. Shays Church, Limerick,’ 
with drawing of most of the subjects on the 
misericordes. ‘Out of sight, out of mind,” is as 
true of these carvings as of anything else, and 
attention is but seldom called to them. In any 
description of them the following measurements 
should be taken: (1) Elbow to elbow, (2) height 
of seat, (3) total height from ground when turned 
up, (4) depth of seat front to back, (5) depth of 
misericord bracket, (6) width of seat. Also whether 
the seat is fastened with hinges or turns on round 

ivots. There was a series of articles by the late 

lewellynn Jewitt in the Art Journal, new series, 
vol, xiv., entitled ‘Art under the Seats,’ wherein 
many illustrations, culled from 
are given in the text. T. A. Martin. 

3, Pump Court, Temple. 

Mr. Martin's remark that the word miserere 
has no meaning found something like fellow feeling 
from myself when, a few days before his note 


-_ 
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appeared, the printer sent me a proof of mine 
with the query, ‘‘ Was it miserere or misereres ?” 
and I answered, in the words of the showman to 
the —- children, “ Whichever you like, my 
little dear.” Parker, in his ‘Glossary of Terms 
(architectural), uses the word miserere, and Hewett 
misereres, My old friend the late Archdeacon 
Freeman, in his ‘Exeter Cathedral’ (1873), in- 
dexes the word misereres, and refers (p. 9) to the 
misereres and (p. 10) to ‘‘ the miserere carvings.” 
On p. 34 he alludes to “ the subsellia or misereres,” 
and says :— 

“The origin of the term miserere or misericorde is 
curious. Originally (as the term ‘stall,’ from stare, to 
stand, implies) the rule was for the clerey to stand 
during the service when not kneeling. By the eleventh 
century, however, sitting had come partially into use. 
Afterwards the device was hit upon of making the seat 
move upon hinges or pivots, so that it could at times 
be turned up and present a smaller seat, giving less 

port. By this compromise the monks or canons (as 
the case might be) were enabled to rest to some degree 

ing an unusually long service, without altogether 
abandoning the standing position. As early as 1121 
Peter of Clugny speaks of ‘raising up of the seats’ at 
@ particular part of the service; and about the eame 
time the word misericorde (or miserere) is applied to 
them, signifying the indulgence conceded by the use of 
them, whence the seat was also called a ‘ patience ’ (i. ¢., 
used in that sense by 
Hooker and Shakespeare.” 

In note 46, at the end of the book, the arch- 
deacon gives as his authority for all this the late 
Rev. Mackenzie Walcott’s learned work ‘Sacred 
Archwology,’ art. ‘‘ Stalls.” Aldis, in his ‘Carv- 
ings and Scul of Worcester Cathedral’ 
(1873), speaks of the stalls and of “ curious carv- 
ings attached to their subselle” and of ‘‘ the old 
miserere seats.” Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 


P.S.—In the Building News, June 18, 1869, 


three misereres in the of Dunblane Cathedral 
are illustrated. 


Ten excellent ph phs from as many ex- 
amples of this kind are in ‘ Architectural Details 
from Wells Cathedral,’ published by Cundall, 
Downes & Co. about 1860. They represent the 
best of a fine series, which refers to the best period 
of English wood-carving. How is it nothing has 
been said of the capital examples in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel ? 0. 


Fire sy Rossine Sticks (8" S. ii. 47).—Dr. 
E. B. Tylor, in ‘ Primitive Culture ’ (vol. i. p. 68), 
says :— 

“The wooden drill for making fire by friction, which 
#0 many rude or ancient races are known to have used as 
their common housebold instrument, and which lasts on 
among the modern Hindoos as the time-honoured sacred 
means of lighting the pure sacrificial flame, bas been 
found surviving in Switzerland as a toy among the chil- 
drev, who made fire with it in sport, much as Esqui- 
maux would have done in earnest.” 


Cf. also his ‘ Early History of Mankind’ (p. 243 
ed. 1870), where he quotes from ca and 
says :— 

“The Gaucho of the Pampas, ‘taking an elastic stick 


| about eighteen inches long, presses one end on his breast, 


and the other (which is pointed) in a hole in a piece of 
wood, and then rapidly turns the curved part, like a car- 
penter’s centre-bit.’ The Gauchos, it should be observed, 
are not savages, but half-wild herdsmen of mixed 
European, Indian, and African blood,” 

Reference may be made also to what he writes 
about “ need-fire.” In his ‘ Anthropology’ (p. 262, 
1881) he remarks :— 

“ The last need-fire on record in Great Britain is per- 
haps one that was made in Perth in 1826, but a by! 
still be seen in Sweden and elsewhere when there 
cholera or other pestilence about.” 

It is perbaps unnecessary to say that the “ need- 
fire” was obtained by friction. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 

There is the following mention of the process in 
‘It is Never too Late to Mend,’ by Charles 
Reade, and the scene is laid in Australia :— 

“ Jacky’s next proceeding was to get some dry sticks 
and mmm | and prepare a fire, which to George's astonish- 
ment he lighted thus. He got a block of wood, in the 
middle of which he made a little hole ; then he cut and 

inted a long stick, and, inserting the point into the 

lock, worked it round between his palms for some time 
and with increasing rapidity. Presently there came a 
emell of burning wood, soon after it burst into a 
flame at the point of contact. Jacky cut slices of shark 
and teasted them. ‘Black fellow stupid fellow — eat 
‘em raw; but I eat ‘em burnt like white man,”— 
Chap. xxxvili. 

In a much older novel (‘P ine Pickle,’ 
Smollett) it is said that the Hottentots at the 
Cape obtain fire by rubbing the shin-bones of 
animals against each other. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Henry Kingsley, in ‘Tales of Old Travel’ (third 
edition, p. 248), gives an example of a white man 
(Robert Everard) obtaining fire in this way, but 
quotes Sir Samuel Baker as authority for the pro- 
position that the faculty is only by the 
most barbarous tribes. J. Eyre PorPieton. 


I was instructed in this art as practised by that 
nearest congener of the sa the schoolboy. 
You take firmly hold of a round ruler, and keeping 
it on the drive the end forward and back- 
ward with all possible and force along the 
top of a form, “a e rougher under surface 
might be better. ithin a few seconds a shallow 
channel will be formed, loose fibre and dust will 
begin to accumulate, there will be a strong smell 
of fire, and the channel will be too hot for the 
finger. So far I have gone experimentally, being 
content to believe that fire would come, as my 
instructor promised, in due course. The savage, 
with perfectly dry materials sun-heated, must have 
a better chance. Txos, 
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Green-noom (8 S. i. 227, 341).—Pepys, in his 
‘Diary,’ mentions the green-room as one of the 
rooms at Whitehall :— 

“ Jany 10% 1667-8. To Whitehall, and there to wait 
on the Duke of York, with the rest of my brethren, 
which we did alittle inthe King’s Green-room, while the 
King was in Council.” 

“ Apr. 4% 1668. I did attend the Duke of York, and 
he did carry us to the King’s eae: but be was 
asleep in his closet, e0 we stayed in reen-roome,”” 

J. Drxoy. 


Winpmitts (8 §. ii. 8).—All the mills men- 
tioned in Domesday Book (1086) are simply 
“molendina,” so only one kind then known, i.¢., 
water-mills, There is a valuable paper on ‘The 
Origin of Windmills in Normandy and England,’ 
by M. Leopold Delisle, in the Journal of the 
Archzological Association, vol. vi. p. 43, to which 
Bis Tria should refer, as nothing better has since 
been written that I know of. That eminent 
archwologist, dismissing a Norman charter of 
1105 as a forgery, shows that the earliest 
authentic mention of a windmill is in a gift of a 
= of land, described as near a “ molendinum 

e vento,” to the abbey of St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte 
about 1180. 

About ten years later we first read of one in Eng- 
land in ‘ Chron, Jocelini de Brakelonda’ (p. 43). 
Samson, Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, had a “molen- 
dinum ad ventum” at Haberdon, which Dean 
Herbert had built, pulled down. This, I suppose, 
would be in Suffolk, which favours the supposition 
that windmills were invented in the Nether. 
lands. On December 3, 1199, King John em- 

wered William de Wude to construct a “ molen- 

inum venti” on his freehold at Wude, wherever 
that might be (‘Rot. Chart.,’i. 36). Soon after 
windmills began to be pretty numerous both in 
Normandy and England, and were ultimately 
usually styled “ molendina ventritica.” They were 
all of the type called “ Pe mills,” on a mound, 
and bodily turned round to the wind by a long 
pole, of which there are plenty of examples still 
remaining in the most rural parts of the country, 
and they are much more picturesque objects in the 
landscape than “smock mills.” In one of the 
illuminations in the Luttrell Psalter is a very good 
and interesting representation of a windmill of the 
time of Edward I. It has also been suggested that 
Crusaders brought the idea of using the wind to 


A. 8. Exuis. 
Westminster. 


Beckmann has an article on ‘ Corn-mills’ in his 
“History of Inventions.’ He had not found any 
trustworthy account of the use of windmills before 
the time when the Crusades were first undertaken. 
He says :— 

“Mabillon mentions a diploma of the 1105, in 
which convent in France is allowed ater ent 


wind mills molendina ad ventum. In the year 1143 there 
was in Northamptonshire an abbey (Pipewell) situated 
in a wood, which in the course of 180 years was entirely 
destroyed. One cause of its destruction was said to be 
that in the whole neighbourhood there was no house, 
wind or water mill built, for which timber was not taken 
from this wood. In the twelfth century, when these 
mills began to be more common, a dispute arose whether 
the tithes of them belonged to the clergy.” —Ed, 1846, 


vol, i. pp. 159, 160. 
J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 

For much learning upon this Quixotic subject 
see Beckmann’s ‘ History of Inventions,’ i. 158, 
He mentions, but without believing, the tradition 
that the Crusaders brought them from Eastern 
countries inte use in Europe, and gives an instance 
of one at Pipewell Abbey, Northamptonshire, in 
1143, See also a paper on ‘Sussex Mills,’ by 
Mr. M. A. Lower, in ‘ Suss. Arch. Oolls.,’ v. 5. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Windmills for grinding corn cannot have been 
used in England before the Conquest. The use of 
the windmill was totally unknown in Europe before 
the Crusades. Now the first Crusade oes in 
1095, and the conquest of England by William of 
Normandy took place at Hastings in 1066. I 
think the first official mention of a windmill in 
France is to be found in a charter dated 1105, by 
which Guillaume, Comte de Mortain, empowers 
one Vidal, Abbé de Savigny, to construct water- 
mills and windmills in the dioceses of Bayeur, 
Evreux, and Coutances, in Normandy. 

DNARGEL. 

These were introduced into England in the time 
of the Crusaders. Extract from an Ing. p.m., 22 
Ed. I., of John de Abington, co. Cambridge, gives : 
“Et Molendinum ventriticum valet per annum j 
marc.” The site of this windmill is an artifici 
mound, at present surrounded by seven large 
pollarded elms, and called Mill Hill. 

W. Granam F, Picorr. 

Abingdon Pigotts, Royston, 


Srr Epwarp Apstey S. i. 295, 379).— 
Many printed pedigrees of this family are men- 
tioned in the ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ only some of 
which I have been able to consult, The following 
notes may, however, be useful :— 

1. Mary, daughter of John Apsley, of Thake- 
ham, married c. 1550 as second wife of Robert 
Barttelot, of Stopham. 

2. Alice, daughter of John Apsley, married as 
first wife of John Jeffrey or Jefferay, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, 1577, died 1579. Her daughter 
Elizabeth married 1621 as first wife of Edward, 
first Lord Boughton (‘ Dict. Nat, 
Biograpby,’ xxix. 276 

<i, eldest daughter and coheir of C 
William Apsley, of Limerick, fifth son of Nich 


| 
| 
| 
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Apsley, of Pulborough, Sussex Annabella, | 1663. (It is probable that Jocosa was the eg 

rh and coheir of John Browne, styled | ter of Same wife, another Anne Carew, bu’ 


ter 
7 fared of Awnay,” which Annabella afterwards 
married Capt. Thomas Spring, of Castlemayne, 
Kerry), married Thomas Browne, who died 
A ri 13, 1640, fourth son of Sir Valentine 
Browne, ancestor of Lord Kenmare, 

4. Joan, daughter and coheir of Capt. William 
Apsley steel, married November 6, 1595, as 
first wife of Richard Boyle, first Earl of Cork, and 
died s. p. December 14, 1599, 

5. Alice,fdaughter of Sir Edward Apsley, Kat., 
of Sussex, married, first, Sir John Boteler, elder 
brother of William Boteler, of Teston, Kent, who 
was created a baronet in 1641; secondly, as first 
wife of George Fenwick, with whom she went to 
America, where she died 1645. Her body was 
reinterred in 1870 (Herald and Genealogist, vi. 683, 
and ‘ Dict. Nat. Biography,’ xviii. 328). 

6. John Apsley, of Lewes, married ¢. 1710 
Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen Fuller, fourth son 
of Capt. John Faller, of Waldron, Sussex; she 
died 1751. Her brother, Thomas Fuller, of Gate- 
house in Mayfield, died April 19, 1744, aged fifty. 

7. Ann Apsley, married c. 1720 Thomas Holmes, 
— Baron Holmes, of Kilmallock, and died s. p. 

43. 

8. Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. John Apsley, 
D.D., of Ripple, Kent, married June 14, 1770, 
John Sydney, of the Court Lodge, Yalding, who 
claimed the earldom of Leicester. She died 
January 20, 1820, leaving issue. Her son was 
knighted in 1827. 

9. A daughter of John Apsley, of Lewes, mar- 
ried December 10, 1761, James Dalrymple, captain 
of Dragoons, second son (by his second wife) of 
Sir Robert Dalrymple, of Castletown, ancestor of 
the Dalrymples of North Berwick. Louisa Frances, 
only child of John Apsley Dalrymple, of Gate- 
house, Sussex, who married, September, 1835, 
Morgan, second son of Rees Goring Thomas, of 

iwernen, was probably her descendant. 

The descents of the Apsleys of Pulborough, and 
afterwards of Apsley, may be stated as follows :— 


Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
married, first, y Anne Carew, only daughter 
and heir of George, first Earl of Totness, and 


widow of —— Wilford, of Kent. He married 
secondly (or thirdly?) October 23, 1615, Lucy, 
ounger daughter of Sir John St. John, of Lydiard 
ze, and by her had issue :— 
1. Sir Allen. 
2. Lucy, married 1638 Col. John Hutchinson. 
3. Isabella, married Sir William Wentworth, of 
Ashby Puerorum, and had a son Thomas, Lord 
Raby, who was created Earl of Strafford in 1711. 
4. Jocosa or Joyce, married, first, Lister Blount, 
of Bicester, co. Oxford, fourth son of Sir Richard 
Blount, of Maple Durham ; secondly, as second 


wife of William, first Earl of Dalhousie, and died | 


this is not very clear.) 

Sir Allen Apsley, born 1616, died 1683, Falconer 
to Charles IT. and Treasurer of the Household to 
James II. when Duke of York, married Frances, 
daughter and heir of John Peter, of Bowhay, co. 
Devon (see Burke’s ‘ Hist. Comm.,’ i. 30, where 
Sir Allen is styled “ Governor of the Tower ”), and 
had issue :— 

1, Sir Peter, whose first wife died 1681. He 
married, secondly, 1687, Catherine, daughter of 
Samuel Fortrey, and by her had a daughter, 
Catherine, who, on July 6, 1704, married her 
cousin, the first Earl Bathurst, and died June 8, 
1768. Sir Peter, who was Cofferer to James II., 
died in 1692. (See Westminster Abbey Registers.) 

2. Frances, married Sir Benjamin Bathurst, and 
was mother of the first Earl Bathurst. Siema. 


He was knighted at the Charterhouse May 11, 
1603. (See Metcalf’s ‘ Book of Knights.’) 
W. Dz. Pivx. 


Jonn Company (8 S. i. 475; ii. 37).—The 
title “The Honourable East Indian Company’s 
Civil Service” soon became abbreviated into “The 
Hon. Company”; the slip by natives into ‘‘ John 
Company” was but natural. As to when “ Hon.” 
became “ John” I cannot say, but my father heard 
it in 1824, when he first joined the Civil Department 
in Bombay. ARoLD Mater, Colonel. 


Surrotk MSS. " S. ii. 68).—The original of 
Blomefield’s ‘Suffolk Church Notes’ is in the 
library of the Heralds’ College. 
Cartes H, Richmond Herald. 
Heralds’ College. 


Bure (8 §. i. 315, 363, 439).—Churchill calls 
him Boot and Bewt almost in the same breath :— 
Tear up Freedom by the root, 
Destroy « Wilkes, and fix a Bute, 
* Duellist,’ book i. 
Great were their names, of high repute 
And favour, thro’ the land of Bute. 
* Duellist,’ book iii. 
W. F. Water, 


‘For HE’s A JOLLY GOOD FELLOw” (7™ 
xii, 489; 8 S. i, 92, 317, 438; ii, 15).—The 
refrain of the song, the first two lines of which are 
quoted by Mr. F. Apams, was not “ We won’t go 
home till morning,” although the sequent line, “’Till 
daylight does appear,” probably inspired or, at 
least, suggested the rhyme of the chorus, The 
ballad was entitled ‘ The Overseer,’ and was appa- 
rently designed to ridicule a public appetite then 
supposed to be prevalent among the retail tradin 
classes for municipal honours. I can only recal 


| and that I fear but imperfectly, the first stanza and 
|the refrain. I append my version for what it is 


worth. The lyric was in vogue about two score 


t 
} 
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sea ago, and some of the allusions contained in 
ts verse would not commend ite rendering at the 
present day in any place of entertainment under 
the control of the London County Council as exer- 
cised by a not uniofluential section of that pro- 
feasedly decorous corporation :— 
Some people are always contending 
The times are so bad they want mending, 
And boast of the good they ‘re intending 
If they could but in office appear. 
Now to me it ne’er matter’d one pin 
o was out of office or in, 
For my part | felt quite “ don’t carish ” 
For I found things went on pretty fairish, 
Till I’d liv'’d a few years in the parish 
When they made me an overseer, 
[Some half a dozen of verses. ] 
Chorus. But if you prefer care and vexation 
And to work without remuneration, 
You should aim at parochial station, 
And get chosen an overseer. 
Nemo. 
Temple. 


Cuorrep Straw at Weppines (8" §. ii, 47). 
—What the origin of strewing chopped straw before 
the doors of unpopular brides may be I cannot say. 
Mr. Henderson mentions in his ‘ Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties’ (p. 32, ed. 1879), that at 
Preston, in Yorkshire, popular displeasure against 
a wife-beater is shown by scattering chaff or straw 
in front of his house amid groans and cries of 
indignation. This custom seems to be similar to 
the German practice. Is the straw symbolical of 
the worthlessness of the person inside the house 
before which it is scattered? In Mrs. Wheeler’s 
‘ Westmoreland Dialect’ (p. 150) it is stated that 
“a Cumbrian girl, when her lover proves unfaithful to 
ber, is, by way of consolation, rubbed with peas-straw by 
the neighbouring lads; and when a Cumbrian youth 
loses his sweetheart by her marriage with a rival, the 
same sort of comfort is administered to him by the lasses 
of the village.” 

In Yorkshire there is the following saying with 
respect to an unpopular bride— 

Good luck gang wi’ her an’ a bottle of moss, 

If she nivver cums back, thar’s nae girt loss. 
“* A bottle of moss” seems equivalent to a “ bottle 
of straw,” and means something of little or no 
value. F. C. Brrxseck Terry, 


There are references to this by almost all the 
commentators of ‘Faust.’ The bridal wreath was 
the emblem of  maiden’s purity, which as B. Tay- 
lor in his note (practically a translation of Dunt- 
zer’s) says— 

“was only allowed to chast idens ; i 
reputation ventured to the 
replaced with one of 
; while on i 
straw was scattered before 
_ I translate Schaver’s note (one of the best autho- 
rities on ‘ Faust’), which more fully explains this: 


“Chaff instead of flowers, the emblems of purity, as 
also a straw garland (emblematical of withering) instead 
of a garland of flowers, shows symbolically that she has 
lost the flower of her purity (Bliimchen), to which 
reference is made a few lines previously.” 

By the way, Biibelchen,” in Dr. Lewiy’s query, 
is an evident mistake for chen. 

A. Cottinewoop Lez. 

Waltham Abbey. . 


The following extract from ‘ The 
in All Ages and Countries,’ by Edward Wood, 
bears on this custom :— 

“The marriage ceremonies of the more modern Ger- 
mans had many curious characteristics. Thus in some 
districts the bride was obliged to renounce all the rights 
of her family over her, which was done by throwing 
straw into her parents’ house. If a woman married a 
man by whom she had been seduced, she went to church 
early in the day, without any accompanying music, and 
sometimes in country places her neighbours went to 
church with her, wearing crowns of straw.” 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Arcuerr: Crornyarp (8" §. i. 451, 518 ; ii. 
53).—I can hardly conceive it possible that any bow, 
even if seven feet long, should be equal to the strain 
of an arrow of three feet. I remember splintering 
a fine long bow (backed) of six feet in attempting 
to draw a thirty-inch arrow to the head. But that 
the clothyard shaft of the chronicler and the ballad 
is no myth I think there is abundant proof. The 
traveller Paulus Jovius was an eye-witness of our 
archery in the middle of the sixteenth century. He 
says :— 

«* They [the English] shoot arrows, somewhat thicker 
than a Ah little thy two cubits [36 inches] long, 
and headed with barbed steel points, from wooden bows 
of extraordinary size and strength.” 

Twenty-seven inches, however (the Flemish ell), 
seems to have been, and it is reasonable to suppose 
was for many centuries back, the common and most 
convenient length, in battle especially, of the Eng- 
lish arrow. The “‘jet” of the argument may 
therefore, says Hansard, be enclosed in a nut- 
shell :— 

All our ancient armies had numerous bodies of tall 
picked men, answering to the grenadier companies of 
modern regiments, whose strength and length of arm 
enabled them to draw the clothyard shaft. Of this class 
were the archers described by Paulus Jovius. The other 
soldiers accommodated the size of theirs [arrows] to 
convenience, or inferior stature,”—See the ‘Book of 
Archery,’ by G. A. Hansard, pp. 370-405, “ Of the 


Shaft. NER 
West Herrington, 

Poeticat TrapiTionaRY LITERATURE OF 
cOLNSHIRE (8 ii. 69).—At p. 43 of this very 
volume of ‘N. & Q.’ E. L. K. will find a version 


of ‘The Jew’s Daughter’ as “ sung by his nurse 
to a Lincolnshire gentleman now over sixty years 


of age,” which may well be heard still in that dis- 
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trict of lingering peasant-poesie exploited by Mrs. 
Balfour for the benefit of Sanborn of the Folk-lore 
Society and other readers of the quarterly journal 
Folk-lore (Nutt) in June, September, and Decem- 
ber, 1891. The rhyme beginning 
There was a lady all skin and bone 
thrilled me with its awsomeness when I was a tiny 
Kestevenian’; and although I do not remember 
hearing ballads on the themes suggested by your 
correspondent, that is only weak evidence of their 
non-existence, as I had but little intercourse with 
those among whom they were most likely to be 
reserved. I wonder if the story of ‘‘ the brave 
rd Willoughby’s ” victory in Flanders is current 
in the county ; I know it only by favour of the 
printing-press 
For Soldiers that were maimed and wounded in the fray, 
The Queen allowed a pension of eighteenpence a day : 
Besides all costs and charges she quit and set them free ; 
And this she did all for the sake of brave Lord Wil- 
loughby. 
Sr. Swirary. 
E. L. K. omits one of the most famous popular 
songs, ‘ The Lincolnshire Poacher.’ The oldest copy 
of this song known to Robert Bell (York, circa 
1776) has ‘‘ Lincolnshire,” and he observes that 
“it is only in very modern copies that the venue is 
changed.” The first line, therefore, properly is :— 
When I was bound apprentice in famous Lincolnshier. 
Bell’s “ English Posts,” ‘ Ancient Poems, Ballads, 
and Songs of the Peasantry in England,’ Lond,, 
1857, p. 216. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Mazarp Bow ts (8 S. i. 494; ii. 51).—All 
accounts of these are superseded by Mr. St. J. 
Hope’s illustrated paper on them in Archeologia, 
vol. L. pp. 129-193. W. C. 


Tsomas Warton (8* §. ii. 48).—Adverting to 
the query by T. CO. H. under the above heading, 
Where is it stated that T. Warton was related to 
George Washington ? My father, a grandson of Dr. 
Joseph Warton, says he is sure he should have 
heard from his mother, the niece of T. Warton, if 
there had been any such relationship. 

A. Cottinewoop Ler. 

Waltham Abbey. 


A Woman Sorprer (8* S. ii. 6).—A pretty well 
unknown instance of the woman soldier is recorded 
by the author of ‘Travels in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa,’ 1782. In this case she was “a native of 
Mangalore, the capital of Hyder Ally.” Bat she 
had a lover in the service of John Company, and 
so, in the similitude of man, she too enlisted, in 
the hope that one day she might find her fiancé. 
In the course of this quest she was brought time 
and again under fire, and “displayed a manly 
courage.” In the result the lovers did meet; 


the lady made herself known, and nopces et 
festius followed. But the Company seems to have 


been loth to dispense with the services of this 
amazon, and she was set over the she-coolies. He 
who tells this tale avers that he often beheld her 
in the exercise of her official functions, “rattan in 
hand,” quite as smart a “drill” as that coolie corps 
cared to have, no doubt, W. F. Watier. 


I have the following notes, which may be of 
service :— 

Moorish Queen, a negress, with two hundred horse- 
women, all negresses,—Southey, ‘ The Cid,’ 334. 

Woman a cavalry officer under the Marquis of New- 
castle, temp. Ch. I.—‘ Hist, MSS, Com.,’ ii. 174. 

Women in battle.—‘ Battle of Ventry,’ 76. 

Woman a soldier —Money, ‘ Hist. of 347. 

Women forbidden to go to battle by the “Lex 
Innocentiz,”—Bishop Healy, ‘ Insula Sanctorum,’ 537. 


ASTARTE, 


Surrotk Pepicress (8 §S. ii. 69).—In the 
British Museum are the following works, which 
will help H. P. :—* Pedigrees of Suffolk Families, 
by H. Jermyn, Esq. Alphabetically arranged ; 
Add. MSS. 8200-8217; 17,097”; ‘“* Pedigrees of 
Suffolk Families, collected by D. E. Davy. Alpha- 
betically in 43 vols.; Add. MSS. 19,114- 
19,156.” W. E. Larron, F.S.A. 

The Long House, Saffron Walden. 


H. P. will find a good collection of ped of 
almost every Suffolk family in the Davy Collection, 
Brit. Mus, Add. MSS., which are alphabetically 
arranged. W. Sancrorr 
17, Wellington Road, Old Chariton. 


Sancy Dramonp (8" S. ii. 48).—In an article 
entitled ‘ Diamonds,’ in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
January, 1861, Mr. William Pole, F.G.S., gives 
the following particulars of the history of the 
Sancy diamond :— 

“The ‘Sancy’ diamond, of 534 carats, has a singular 
history. It came originally from India, and about the 
fifteenth century was in the possession of the luxurious 
Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, who wore it, pro- 
bably as a talisman, in the unfortunate battle of Nancy, 
in Switzerland, where he was killed. A common Swiss 
soldier, who discovered the body in a ditch, found the 
jewel in the clothes, and, not knowing its value, sold it 
for a florin to a Swiss priest, who transferred it to the 
hands of the Confederacy, It subsequently came into 
the possession of the King of Portugal, who, being in 
want of money, parted with it to a French trader. In the 
sixteenth century it found its way into the hands of a 
Huguenot nobleman, the Baron of Sancy, who happened 
to in Soleure when King Henry III. was trying to 
negotiate a loan. Saney offered him, as a true subject, 
the diamond, and his offer was accepted; but the 
messenger who was entrusted to convey it to the | 
(some accounts say Sancy himself) was waylaid an 
murdered, but had time before his death to swallow the 
stone, which subsequently was found in the stomach of 
the corpse. The stone was next traced into the 
session of James II. of England, who took it with him 
when he fled to France in 1688, and afterwards, when he 
was in distress for money, parted with it to Louis XIV. 
for 25,0002. ; and Louis . is suid to have worn it in the 
clasp of his hat at his coronation. It vanished in 1792, 
but reappeared in the Napoleon era, and was sold for 


| | 
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5°0,000 silver rubles to the Emperor of Russia, in whose 
possession it still remains.” 
J. Curnpert Wetcu, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Very interesting particulars about this diamond 
and the chief historical diamonds are to be found 
in ‘La Grande Encyclopédie,’ 335° Livraison, 

. 433, BH. Lamirault & bo. publishers, 61, Rue 
Rennes, Paris. DwnarcGEL. 


For an account of this diamond see the ‘ His- 
tory and Mystery of Precious Stones,’ by William 
Jones, pp. 231, 234; also ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 58. xi. 443, 
510; 7" S. iv. 309, 456; and ‘The Diamond,’ by 
Henry Wheatley, in the Antiquary, vol. xiii. p. 156. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Polite Conversation : in Three Dialogues. By Jonathan 
Swift. With Introduction and Notes by George 
Saintsbury. (Whittingham.) 

Swirt's ‘ Polite Conversation’ is the second issue of the 

“ Chiswick Press Series.’’ To praise a piece of irony so 

refined and exquisite as this is, of course, ridiculous, 

and there is apparently nothing left to be said except to 
mention the tasteful typography of the volume and the 
excellence of Mr. Saintsbury’s a sketch. 

There is, however, another point on which the volume 

makes direct appeal to readers of ‘N.& Q.’ In no book 

of equal interest, except ‘ Don Quixote,’ is there so varied 

a collection of proverbial literature. What most charms 

is, of course, the unparalleled wit. For the ‘ New English 

Dictionary,’ however, the work is a mine not easily ex- 

haustible, Rereading it twice, we were astounded to find 

how many —- of our fathers and grandfathers were 
taken directly from Swift. Insensible, apparently, to 
the satire of the whole, our ancestors appear to have 
taken seriously the advice in Swift's introduction, and to 
have studied the work as a manual. Not a page is there 

in which we cannot trace phrases in constant use a 

generation and a half ago, some of which linger until 

the present day. It is not only the proverbial sayings 
that have endured. Again and again in early life we 
have heard witticiems such, for instance, as that of Lord 

Smart, “‘ Come, bang the expense; bring us a Halfporth 

of Cheese,” or Sir John’s declaration that a dram “ is very 

good for the wholeoms.” A good portrait of Swift accom- 
ies the volume, which is delightful in all respects. 

Mir. Saintsbury’s task bas, it is needless to say, been well 

discharged. 


Papers and Pedigrees mainly relating to Cumberland and 
Testmoreland. By the late William Jackson, F.S.A. 
Edited by Mrs. Jackson. (Carliele, Thurnam; Lon- 
don, Bemrose.) 
TuEsE two volumes, with illustrative plans, views, and 
pedigrees, form a fitting memorial of the late Mr. Jack- 
son's life-long devotion to the history, genealogy, and 
antiquities not only of his own country, but, as some of the 
po show, of the orbis Romanus generally. We have 
ere glimpses alike of the Roman legionary in Britain 
constructing his still visible military road to the north, 
in the very neighbourbood of Mr. Jackson’s home, at St, 
Bees and Whitehaven, and of the town and villa life of the 


Roman citizen at Intemelium, the modern Ventimiglia, 


by the shores of the tidelees midland sea. We have 
interesting suggestions of the possible intertwinings of 
medizval history between the two Egremonts—the 
Egremont of that ill-fated boy, who lives in song, Fitz- 
Duncan's beir, the possible heir of Scotland, short lived, 
little known, much sung. and the Aigremont of the Pays 
de Vaud, by blue Leman’s shore, itself little known, and 
hard to find. Specially interesting among the pedigrees 
are Richmond of Highhead, originally Musard, the stock 
from which sprang the first English Knight of the 
Annunciata, we may remark, and which is also con- 
nected with the story of Col. Henry Esmond, and of him 
who wrote that story; Orfeur of High Close, to whom 
Sir Orfeur Cavenagh first directed our attention, so 
singular seemed the name, when we first met him, lang 
syne; Curwen of Workington, tracing back to a Galloway 
stamm-schloss, and dividing into branches long since 
known by several different names. These many 
other features, such as the careful working out of the 
history of Whitehaven and of its streets and houses, and 
of the families whose lives were long bound up with 
them, combine to make Mr. Jackson's volumes a valu- 
able accession to the library of the genealogist and 
antiquary. 

Bunyan: The Holy War and the Heavenly Foot-man, 
With Introduction and Notes by Mabel Peacock, 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. ) 

Waite editions of the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ ordinarily with 
some modification, multiply, Bunyan’s other great alle- 
gory, which for children, at least, runs its predecessor 
hard, is rarely reproduced. We are glad to welcome at 
last a satisfactory edition, with learned and ample notes, 
and an excellent version, by Miss Peacock. Not only 
bave we read the introduction with pleasure, we have 
been tempted to reread the story, and could now almost 
pass an examination in the siege of Mansoul. Not very 
interesting in itself, the ‘Heavenly Foot-man’ gives at 
least to this edition some element of novelty. 


Res Judicate. By Augustine Birrell. (Stock.) 
Unpber this title the author of ‘ Obiter Dicta ’ has repub- 
lished some clever and readable essays on Richardson, 
Gibbon, Barrow, Matthew Arnold, and other writers 
which originally saw the light in various magazines. The 
volume is welcome. 


Tue third volume of the “ Aldine” edition of Shelley 
contains ‘ The Cenci,’ ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ ‘Swellfoot- 
the Tyrant,’ and ‘ Epipsychidion,’ with the miscellaneous 

ems published in 1820 with ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
including ‘The Sensitive Plant,’ ‘A Vision of the Sea,” 
* Ode to the West Wind,’ ‘ The Cloud,’ &c., and is accord- 
ingly, perhaps, the most interesting volume of all. 


Woodstock and The Fair Maid of Perth have been 
yt J the cheap “ Waverley ” edition of Messrs, A. & 


An excellent number of the ae includes an 
article, by Mr. William Archer, on ‘ The beams in the 
Doldrums,’ containing a further arraignment of the old 
criticism, and a theory as to the manner in which the 
drama is once more to be brought under the influence of 
the Trade Winds. Mr. Traill’s ‘ Awakened Candidates’ 
is an amusing election equib. Mr. Arthur Symons writes 
in high and merited eulogy of ‘ Mr. Henley’s Poetry,’ 
awarding special praise to the ‘ London Voluntaries,” 
which are, indeed, poems of a ualities, 
Mr. George Moore finds in ‘ La Débacle’ of M. Zola a. 
falling off from the ‘ Curée’ or the ‘Conquéte de Plas- 
sans.’ Ouida s strongly against ‘ Conscription,’ 
and Mr. Francis Adams is thoroughly outspoken in 
regard to Shelley—dangerously outspoken even.—We 
may, perhaps, find literature is ecarcely discussed in the 
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Nineteenth Century, since ‘The — Newspaper 
Press,’ dealt with by Mr. W. Fraser Rae, has very few 
claims to rank as literature, ‘Recent Science’ is, how- 
ever, the subject of a paper by Prince Kropotkin, and art 
comes prominently forward in Dr, Jean Paul Richter’s 
* Art Studentship of the Early Italian Painters,’ and, if 
cookery is to rank as art, in ‘The Art of Dining, by 
Col. Kenney-Herbert. The article last named advocates 
simplicity in cooking, and may be studied with advantage. 
Mr. C, b Goss gives a brilliant account of ‘ Muley 
Hasean,’ including « _ for our renewed possession 
of Tangier. In‘ The French Empress and the German 
War’ Mr. Archibald Forbes presents the empress in a 
sufficiently unfavourable light, Major Willoughby Ver- 
ner, in ‘ Dungeness or Dover?’ advocates the selection of 
the former for a fortified port and a harbour of refuge. 
Mr. E. 8. Nadal has some good ‘ Notes of a Virginian 
Journey.'—The Century opens with a reproduction of an 
exquisite, if familiar, portrait of Shelley. ‘An Ascent 
of Fuji, the Peerless,’ the great volcanic mountain of 
Japan,’ by Mr. David P. Todd, is excellent both in letter- 
ress and illustration. ‘A Sea Change,’ by Mr. Edmund 
larence Stedman, is accompanied by some very graceful 
and imaginative pictures by Mr. W. H. Low. Part IV. 
of Seftor Castelar’s ‘ Christopher Columbus,’ ‘ The Great 
Plains of Canada,’ and ‘The Apotheosis of Golf,’ may all 
be commended.—' A Riverside Parish, by Mr. Walter 
Besant, in Scribner's, givea a very animated picture of 
the Port of London, constituting the fifth contribution 
of the series of articles on ‘The Poor in Great Cities.’ 
It is graphically illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson. A 
translation of the ‘Centaur’ of Maurice Guérin has 
some striking pictures of good-looking and very well- 
groomed centaurs, Some noteworthy pictures illustrate 
a paper on ‘ Icebergs.’ —Mrs, Ritchie continues in Mac- 
millan's her ‘Chapters from some Unwritten Memoirs.’ 
The Rév. George Edmundson contributes ‘ Some Legends 
of the Vaudois, Mr, Hadden gives an interesting account 
of the growth of ‘Auld Robin Gray.’ Other papers are 
on ‘Margaret Stuart’ and the ‘ Ruins of Baalbek,’—In 
Temple Bar ‘ M Wollstonecraft Shelley’ gives a 
succinct and intelligible account of the relations of 
Shelley with his wife and her predecessor, and of the 
general arrangements of the Shelley household. ‘ Way- 
faring in the Rouergue’ describes a little-visited part in 
France. ‘Sketches in Wharfedale’ is short and scarcely 
adequate, but interesting.—The New Review has a 
description of ‘Society in Berlin,’ by Prof. Geffcken; 
‘Summer Hunting,’ Hon. G. Lascelles ; ‘ Zola as 
an Evolutiénist,’ by Madame Blaze de Bury; ‘Scenes 
from the French Revolution,’ from unpublished letters 
of the Comte de Lally; and ‘The Drama in the 
Antipodes, by the late Hon. Lewis Wingfield.—In the 
Gent/eman’s, Mr. Charles Cooper writes on ‘ Old London 
Potteries.’ ‘Brother, Paladin, and Lover’ is the fan- 
tastic title assigned an account of Marceau. ‘Trade 
Routes of Roman Britain’ bas much interest,—‘ Sweet 
Swan of Avon,’ in Belgravia, is an attempt, happier in 
conception than execution, to place the poetic merits of 
Shakspeare on a level with the dramatic.—The English 
Illustrated has some good pictures of ‘ Racing Yachts.’ 
Under the title ‘Biscuit Town’ Mr. Hatton describes 
the establishment of Messrs, Huntley & Palmer, An 
account of the establishment of Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Son also appears. Both are illustrated —Zongman’s has 
an account, by Mr. Grant Allen, of spiders, under the 
title ‘Eight-legged Friends.’—‘ My Pool’ and ‘The 
Russians at Home’ repay perusal in the Cornhill. 

Old and New London, Part LIX., leads off the pro- 
ductions of Messrs, Cassell & Co. It is wholly occupied 
with Southwark, and reproduces pictorially many spots 
dear to the antiquary, including the “Tabard” and the 


“White Hart” hotele. A portrait of Chaucer is also 
given.—Life and Times of Queen Victoria, Part X1 
deals with the marriage of the Marchioness of Lorne an 
with the capitulation of the French army at Sedan. - It 
abounds with illustrations, including portraits of W. E. 
Forster and Prof. Fawcett,—Part X1X. of the Storehouse 
of General Information carries the alphabet to “ Dra- 
goon.”” Some curious information is afforded under 
Divination.” 

Tue August number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society contains a good paper of Mr. James Roberts 
Brown on ‘ Fust Book-plates,’ a second, by Mr, Walter 
Hamilton, ‘The Plate of Hildebrand Brandenburg of 
Bibrach,’ and a continuation of Mr. Laurence Hutton’s 
‘Some American Book-plates,’ The Ex-Libris Society 
is finding imitators in all parts of the world. 


We have received Herr Albert Cohn’s invaluable 
Shakespeare-Bibliographer, 1889, 1890, 1891; A 
Bibliography of Wilishire, by Clifford W. Holgate, M.A 
reprinted from the Wiitshire Archeological and Natural 
History Magazine ; and Percy Lindley’s Holidays Round 
About Hamburg. This is well illustrated, but would be 
better for a map. 


Mr. Wa. Tuynvyz Lyny, B,A., F.R.A.S., has reprinted 
from a juvenile monthly magazine Brief Lessons in 
Astronomy (Stoneman), a useful little volume for educa- 
tional purposes, domestic or scholastic. 

Mr, R. B. Prosser has reprinted in facsimile a 
curious letter of William Murdock toa Member of Par- 
liament on the Bill for Incorporating the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, May 4, 1809. 


Messrs, J. E. Garratr & Co. have issued the first 

mt of their Dallastype facsimile of the First Folio 

hakspeare. The — and title-page, the lines to 

atory matter, Xc,, are superbly repro- 

duced, and the work, which, when completed, will be in 
fifty-seven parts, promises to be a treasure. 


the the pre 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necesearily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

C. H. Cottis W1LLEMs,—The meaning of the passage 
is “‘ O, mother, and very pure lady.” 

T. F. F. (* Battle of Waterloo ”),—The saying is attri- 
buted to the Duke of Wellington, 

Corricenpum,—P, 92, col. 2, 1. 3, for “Elizabeth” 
read Charlotte. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 


PRICE THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 


Owing to the extension of the Patent Office, the Offices of the 
Atheneum have been removed from Took’s-court to Bream’s-buildings, 
where a building has been specially erected for the use of the Journal 


and of Notes and Queries. 


Contents for SATURDAY, July 30th. Contents for SATURDAY, July 23rd. 
A FRENCH AMBASSADOR to CHARLES II The WARS of os 
PEMBROKESHIRE in the DAYS of ELIZABETH rhe FOREST CANTONS of SWITZERLAND. 

r 


WILLIAM the RSHAL 
RY of AMERI 


FISKE on the DI! ACCOU? TURF. 
BORDER WARF. ARE the UNITED STATES. SWEET’S GRAMMAR. 


EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Prof. E. CAIRD’S ESSAYS 


NOVELS of the WEEK : 
NON EM OGICAL LITERATURE 
PHILOLOGICAL PUBLIC Sy The NICHOLAS PAPERS. 
BIBLIOGRAPH arcs AL LITERATURE. NOVELS of the WEEK. 
THEOLOGICAL BUOKS LOCAL HISTORY : 


OUR UIBRARY TARLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS MINOR VERSE 
The CENTENARY of SHELLEY; The WORM TURNS; OF CON-| OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW 
NG, The PETRIE PAPYRI; SALE; A CENTO os BOOKS. 
CORDANCE MAKING; The ‘(| ALADDIN and the ENCHANTED LAMP; A LETTER of KEATS; 


by DELAIRE ; ‘FRANCE of TO-DAY’; A ‘NEW The LATE Sir. JOSEP: HAWL EY, LIC 
> STIN. 
LITERARY GOSSIP LITERARY GOSSIP E G AU TOGRAPHS ; SALES. 


SCIENCI Astronomical Notes; Geographical | scTENCE—Burdett on Asylums Library Table; Catastrophic Denuda- 
FINE ARTS—The Costume of the Clans ; Reminiscences of C. W. Cope ; FINE AktS Jerrold Se ta enone ble; The Theory of 


Library Table The Two Ambassadors’; | The Congress of 

E cene le ; Gossip. 

of the Leeds Musical Festivals; The Opera Season ; The Week; Mr. C. Stepnens; Gossip ; 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


DRAMA ~Librars Table Thackeray and the Stage , Local Shakspearean 
Names; Gossip 


Contents for SATURDAY, July 16th ; 

MISS BETHAM EDWARDS'S ACCOUNT of FRANCE. Contents for SATURDAY, July 9th. 

CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM The TERCENTENARY of DUBLIN U , SITY 

SIk HERBEREMAXWELL'S ESSAYS. FEUDAL ANARCHY in the REIGN of STEPHEN. 

A CONCORDANCE to SHE GUILD LIFE ‘ 

The PARLIAMENT UNDER LOU 18 XV. A FRENCH TRAVELLER in AFRICA. 

The TELL AMARNA TABLETS. ANNIRB. GENERALSHI? 

SIR PHILIP SIDNBY. NOVELS of the WEEK 

GREEK LYRIC POETRY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

NOVELS of the WEEK RECENT VERSE 

BOOKS of TRAV HOOKS for CHILDREN. BIBL RAPHICAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

JACOBITE SON AL ADDIN and the ENC HANTED LAMP; COACH-| The NIGHTINGALES of OUSE; The — CHIEF JUSTICE 
me = CRAMMING ; The TERCENTENARY of DUBLIN JUNIUS; COACHING and © ‘RAMMING | A GERMAN ACCOUNT 

NIVERSITY . The INCORPORATION of HULL; SALES; The of ENGLAND in 1602; “AS TO ‘AMERICAN SPELLING ’” ‘T 

,IGHTINGALES VERNEY MEMOIRS; SALE; COMPLAINT. 

Lr rkRARY GossIP. LITERARY GOSSIP 

Publications ; Catalogues, Anthropological SCIENCE—Sir D. Gooch’s Diaries ; Library Table ; Astronomical Notes ; 


SCIEN 
Notes Maximillianus ‘Library Table, Th Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip 
FINE AR TS—The Berlin Art Year-Boo! rar le @ Archwo- FINE ARTS—Murray’s Handbook of G 
logical Societies Numismatic Literature ; ent Excavations in Remains at Chester The i 
Egypt; An Inscription in the Eifel ; Gossip Prints; The Magniac Sale ; Gossi ad 
MUSIC—The Week ; Bossip ; Concerts, &c., Next Week. MU BIC “The Wee Concerts, &c., Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Thackeray and Stage; DRAMA—Library Gossip, 


The Atheneum of Jul y 2nd contains a Review of Continental 
Literature during the preceding Twelve Months. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—8s. 10d, for Three Months, 7s. 8d. for Six Months, 
15s. 3d. for Twelve Months, free by post for the United Kingdom; or 9g, for Six 
Months, 18s, for Twelve Months, for the Colonies and Abroad. 


JOHN C, FRAN IS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings. Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 
post free, 10}d. 
BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
8d. ; post free, 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
4d. and 4s. 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s, 6d. 

. BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s, 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’'S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSEAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
In — SECTIONS, 1s. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of all 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1892. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of Passport, 2s.; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 


Passport Cases from 1s, 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
1s,; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 
COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-8STREET, E.C, 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
C. FRANCIS, at Bream’s buildings, Chancerpinee, August 
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